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I stand here at the window and try to figure out 
whether American men or women swing their arms 
more freely. There cannot be much to fear in a 
country where there are so many right faces going 
by. I keep asking myself where they all come from, 
and I keep thinking that maybe God was just making 
them up new around the next corner. 


Rosert Frost, 


quoted by James Reston, New York Times 
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GERMAN RECOVERY: APPARENT OR REAL? 


]. Glenn Gray 


N JUNE 25, 1945, in a resort town in Wirttemberg where our 
infantry division had finally come to rest at the close of the war in 
Europe, I confided the following prophecy to my journal: “My 
reactions to Germany are mixed these days. I feel that somehow the Germans 
are done for. The large mass of Germans who were quiescent under Nazism, 
twelve years in which they merely existed mentally and spiritually, are 
finished. Some of the Nazis who played minor roles are perhaps the best 
men left. The best elements of course were the ones who actually partici- 
pated against the Party and they are dead. There is no doubt on this latter 
score. It is furthermore certain that no democratic government can succeed 
in Germany now, or perhaps anywhere in Europe. Authoritarianism of one 
sort or another is called for and will come. That it will be a form of Com- 
munism is also clear. And the Communist picture is the most dreary of all. 
I cannot be optimistic about Communism. A bleak and chilling future. . . .” 
The character of my experiences of those days is doubtless a partial 
explanation for this overly pessimistic prophecy. As a counterintelligence 
soldier attached to various front-line divisions, I had arrested and inter- 
rogated some of the most evil human beings of our time, Nazi Party leaders, 
Gestapo officers and men, and SS Security Service personnel, these last 
frequently the worst of all. In Italy the year before I had to deal with their 
Fascist counterparts, the police and political functionaries of the crumbling 
Axis powers. Always their protestations upon arrest had been the same: “I 
have never done anything wrong. I merely followed orders. My conscience 
is clear.” After I had listened to this refrain often enough and learned to 
grasp something of the mentality of such persons, I gave up my early notion 
that most of them really were suffering from a sense of guilt while profess- 
ing their innocence. In fact I believe (though I cannot be sure) that their 
consciences were clear simply because they no longer possessed consciences. 
They had become functionaries in the nearly literal sense of that word. 
It was peculiarly abhorrent to me that they expected the same treatment 
at my hands that they had meted out to their victims. One particularly 
repulsive officer of the Security Service, nicknamed Genickschuss from his 
reputation for shooting Polish underground fighters and hapless Jews in the 
J. Glenn Gray teaches philosophy at Colorado College. His review of The German Idea of Freedom 
appears in the book review section of this issue. 
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back of the neck, hastily wrote a farewell note to his wife and children after 
I had interrogated and consigned him to a jail cell. The jailer brought me 
the letter within the hour, asking me what to do with it. When I had read 
it, | was puzzled by the references to his imminent death. 

“Does he mean to commit suicide?” I asked the German jailer. 

He looked incredulous and answered simply, “Not a chance. He expects 
you to treat him as he treated his prisoners.” 

In a kind of a baffled rage at the thought of his fearful crimes, I cried 
out. “And if I did what was right, that is just exactly what I should do.” 

I shall never forget the jailer’s quiet reply. “Sir, it is necessary.” 

I realized, to be sure, that these police and Party hirelings were a rela- 
tively insignificant proportion of the German people. But in those months 
after V-E day the whole civilian population seemed to be only less tarred 
with the same Nazi brush. Now that the war was over and I had time to 
study the records and background of Party history in this particular locality, 
nearly everyone at times seemed to be implicated in some fashion. I dis- 
covered, for example, that a significant percentage of the Protestant clergy 
there had been secret Party members. And large numbers of non-Party 
people had got involved in writing reports to the Security Service about the 
morale and general situation in this resort community. Many of these 
persons, I learned, were relatively innocent of any complicity. The Security 
Service had an innocuous cover name and the correspondents were not asked 
to write anything except local news, overheard remarks, etc., all purportedly 
in the interest of helping the State assess public needs and morale of the war- 
torn civilian populace. When all these reports were correlated, however, 
they enabled the police to locate trouble spots and dispatch Gestapo squads 
to those areas. By studying these numerous documents and enlisting the 
aid of a few reliable anti-Nazis in the town, I gradually became aware of the 
fuller meaning of a totalitarian police state. Even the neutrals and the 
enemies of the regime had been made to serve it, sometimes without their 
knowledge. It was anything but a pretty picture. At that time we did not 
know, as we now do, the extent of heroic resistance to this tyranny among 
segments of the population. 

Our occupation began under the worst possible circumstances and 
threatened rapidly to sink into a moral morass, at least at the grass roots 
levels. Washington had hardly expected the rapid collapse of Germany and 
was consequently unprepared with any directives or plans. In the summer 
of 1945, as a result, Germany was largely governed by the secretary-mistresses 
of our government military officers. In every sizeable community of West 
Germany these officers, who had been carried along with the combat forces 
in order to take temporary charge of civil affairs when the fighting had 
passed, were installed as ultimate authority in all matters pertaining to the 
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civilian populace. They ranged in rank from captains to colonels and were 
often reserve officers, national guardsmen, and the like. As a rule they 
neither spoke the language nor possessed any great knowledge of things 
German; hence they became dependent on their German secretaries. Though 
many of them were morally above reproach, all too frequently they fell 
victim to the German collapse of values. 

This is a long story which I have no intention of reviewing. But to give 
one example of the quality of my experiences in those days, I may cite the 
following. A few days subsequent to the pessimistic journal entry already 
quoted, I was visited by an attractive German girl, the secretary of one of the 
lieutenants in our military governor’s establishment. I knew her from our 
records as a former Party member who should never have been employed by 
American forces under any conditions, but she was very pretty and could 
speak English, the only two important criteria in those days. She told me 
that our military governor had called her into his office and informed her 
that he wanted her as his secretary and, of course, sleeping companion. 
When she demurred he warned her in harsh terms that he was aware of her 
past record and would have her fired at once if she did not comply. Then 
she recited to me a tale of black market dealings with UNRRA supplies for 
refugees in which the military governor was involved in a major way. This 
latter charge was soon established and the American officer was brought to 
trial, convicted, and sent home to New York. It should be added that the 
girl had none but esthetic objections to the new liaison. She was already 
the mistress of the lieutenant and was eager to change from him to one of 
the counterintelligence agents, which was the reason for her revelations. 
Morally there was nothing to choose between the principals in this sorry 
affair; Americans and Germans looked equally bad. And I felt that similar 
patterns were being repeated in hundreds of German towns and cities. After 
some months of this sort of thing, I was understandably not hopeful for the 
future of Germany. When I left in the fall of 1945 there seemed to be no 
chance for any economic, political, or moral regeneration of this once proud 
and great people. 

In August, 1946, somewhat to my own surprise, I was again in Germany, 
this time as a civilian university officer concerned with getting German 
higher education on its feet. At Munich University I learned to know 
an entirely different class of Germans, students and faculty members. But 
even here I found little reason to revise my earlier gloomy prophecies. 
Munich was a frightful shambles, as were of course all the larger German 
cities. Except for students the University was lacking in nearly all the 
elementary needs of an institution of higher learning. The few professors 
who could qualify under our stringent and often unintelligent denazification 
laws were old and weary. They simply went through the motions of lectur- 
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ing in miserably cold, barren classrooms to masses of students who often 
possessed neither note paper nor books. All of us wore all the clothes we 
could find and the professors kept on their hats and overcoats. After a year 
of trying to aid the more worthy students and professors get underway once 
more and finding my efforts as often stymied by American military 
authorities as by German apathy, self-pity, and demoralization, I left once 
more in July, 1947. This time, however, I was accompanied by my German 
bride, who had also been engaged in the attempt at educational recon- 
struction of her shattered homeland. As we rode a rickety train to the 
Bremerhaven embarkation point, we threw bits of food to hordes of hungry, 
sad-eyed urchins who gathered at all the stopping places, a touching symbol 
of Germany’s degradation. Conditions were even worse than when I had 
departed two years before. 

In the years that followed we heard in letters from relatives and friends, 
through newspaper articles, movies, and books a great deal of Germany’s 
rehabilitation. Hence when we returned, this time as a family of four, a 
couple of years ago to spend a year in Germany on a Fulbright Research 
Fellowship, we naturally expected a transformation. But, like everybody 
else, we discovered that our imagination had been unable to picture the 
external reality. Only eight years had passed since we left, yet Germany had 
a new face, one hard to credit for anyone who had seen the shattered old one. 
In most of the towns and cities it was impossible to find one’s way around 
from memory. In Munich where I had met and courted my wife, she and 
I had the greatest difficulty in locating her former apartment; indeed we lost 
our way in those centers of town where once we knew every ruin by star- 
light. Likewise we found it difficult to recognize in the sleek, well-groomed 
people who welcomed us our old acquaintances and friends of 1947, hungry, 
gaunt, and ill-clothed as we remembered them. This we soon concluded 
was the most incredible phenomenon of our incredible century. 

There is little need to repeat the often reported story of Germany’s cur- 
rency reform of 1948, of Marshall Plan aid, and the unparalleled will to 
labor after the Germans had shaken off the stunning effects of total collapse. 
Despite warnings from a few clear-headed people like James Warburg even 
while World War II was in progress, the conquering forces in Europe took 
Germany’s obsolete industrial machinery and plants — those which were not 
destroyed — as reparations, thus for a second time in a half century giving 
her the chance to get up-to-date equipment and saddling themselves with 
material too valuable to destroy and too inefficient to keep pace with the 
enemy they were trying to harm. 

Once these economic and physical facts of contemporary German life 
have been assimilated, the student of this complex and difficult people wants 
to probe into the inner life and ask himself what has been the extent of 
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Germany’s moral and social recovery over the past ten years. Here he has 
no guide or assurance and soon learns to distrust facile reportorial accounts 
and tourists’ impressions. What makes generalization particularly hazardous 
is the practical disappearance of a public opinion in Germany since the war, 
the absence of a consensus on anything of importance except in a negative 
sense. The Germans may be said to be against many things; few things they 
are for. The physical break-up was succeeded by a social break-up, 
more deep-going and consequential. The Nazis had tried their best to instill 
in their people a sense that “the common weal must take precedence over 
private weal.” With fanatic intemperance they preached the unity of the 
German people, the virtues of loyalty, love for people and soil, and willing- 
ness to sacrifice oneself for the social whole. Historians know that these 
are the virtues conspicuously lacking through most German history. Until 
1870 they were unable to fuse their numerous local states and sectional 
particularities into one nation and hence were unable to take part in the 
conquest of other continents after the fashion of England, France, and Spain. 
In the eighteenth century it was a wise saying that Britannia ruled the waves, 
France the land, and Germany the air, a sardonic reference to Germans’ love 
for speculation, science, and philosophy. The Germans liked to call them- 
selves “a nation of poets and thinkers.” Politically it was often remarked that 
when “three Germans came together they formed four political parties.” 
This long history of particularism or lack of social cohesiveness made it easy 
for Germans to emigrate and lose their national identity with great rapidity, 
as we Americans know from their successive immigrations to this country. 

The twentieth century has, of course, witnessed a reverse course in Ger- 
man development. But nothing is clearer than the fact that the German 
experience with prideful nationalism and unlimited patriotism has been a 
spectacular failure. Twice Germany made a supreme bid for front-rank 
power among the nations of the world and twice she failed. The realization 
of this failure has become indelibly imprinted on the mind of every intelli- 
gent German. Hitler could once persuade many Germans to rationalize 
their defeat in 1918 as a stab in the back. But no one can explain away two 
defeats or disavow German responsibility for the second World War, how- 
ever convinced many Germans still are that their nation was not alone or 
even primarily responsible for World War I. On the contrary, millions of 
Germans since 1945 have gradually had to face the bald facts of their 
political ineptitude and moral culpability. 

The consequence has been to leave the great majority in a kind of spiritual 
vacuum. Their recent history discredited: and they themselves a pariah 
nation in Europe, they have not known where or how to find a new basis 
for national existence. The Third Reich and what has succeeded it represent 
a drastic break with tradition, conventional values, and public morality. 
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There are many directions in which to peer, but no certain path to follow. 
Consequently, the vast majority have not yet made up their minds what to 
believe about social or political life or even about the still larger questions of 
human destiny. For a time after the war it seemed that Germany was going 
to experience a significant religious revival in an inner sense and become 
once again a nation of poets and thinkers. With the economic recovery, 
however, such stirrings were left behind. As an intelligent matron, wife of 
one of Germany’s better professors, put it to me two years ago: “I believe 
all things are possible and I have faith in nothing.” She expressed, I believe, 
better than she realized the inner state of millions of her countrymen. 

As a consequence, the one good thing left is to strive to better one’s own 
condition and career. That appears to be the clearest trend in German social 
life since the recovery of economic stability. So far as I can see, the feeling 
of community beyond the family unit is at a very low ebb. To a surprising 
extent people live to themselves and for themselves and have neither time 
nor inclination for goals that are larger than self-interest. Everyone wants to 
get as much as possible of the material good things of which they have long 
been deprived. First it was enough to eat and drink, then it was clothes, 
now it is means of transportation and travel, especially travel abroad. Europe 
has experienced a veritable flood of German tourists in the last few years. 
To know only Germany itself seems now as unsatisfying to everyone as it has 
long been for the Swiss to stay within their narrow boundaries. Today it is 
a rare German who has not visited a foreign land or who does not have 
extensive plans for a tour in France, Italy, or the Scandinavian countries — 
even more dream of a trip to the United States. 

The loss of a feeling of nationality is reflected in the desire of many 
Germans to emigrate. In addition to the many who have already done so 
are many times that number who think and talk about it. I spoke to 
Germans from all walks of life who broached the subject to me, eager for 
my advice and help. If my experience and that of my friends is any indica- 
tion, large numbers of our German exchange students in this country for a 
year return to their homeland with no intention of remaining there per- 
manently. Few of them appear to feel that the ties of culture, of language, 
of loyalty to their nation and its way of life are comparable to the advantages 
of a new existence in a strange land. 

Another sign of the loss of social and national cohesiveness is the popu- 
larity of all things foreign in Germany today. The imitation of American 
products, such as advertising, entertainment, and our external habits is fre- 
quently cultivated in the extreme. Our magazines, especially the weeklies, 
are aped assiduously; Life, Time, Look, etc., now have their German counter- 
parts. Moreover, German bookstores are filled with translations of foreign 
books of every conceivable sort. One easily gains the impression that every- 
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thing foreign is cherished more than homegrown products. I once got into 
a heated argument with a group of German intellectuals who appeared to 
me to be overvaluing some of our writers while denigrating their own good 
ones. Such a discussion would have been unthinkable in the days of the 
Third Reich. 

Many observers consider this internationalist tendency a sign of social 
recovery, a mark of returning intellectual health in Germany. But I am 
more doubtful. While it is easy to grant that the admiration for everything 
foreign is immensely better than the narrow-minded glorification of every- 
thing German in Hitler’s day, I am concerned with the underlying motiva- 
tion. Essentially this tendency appears be the groping for a basis of their 
cultural existence which they do not yet possess. The historical continuity 
with their tradition having been sundered, they are looking to other cultures 
for what can only be reconstituted within their own. It is a looking outward 
rather than inward, a search for salvation outside themselves and their own 
past. As I have already suggested, this state of mind has had its counterpart 
in earlier German epochs and represents in my judgment a cultural danger. 
How different European history might have been had the Germans earlier 
won a sense of belonging to each other, as the British and French have 
possessed it these many centuries! 

Lacking any profound community of national loyalties, the Germans 
have fallen back on class distinctions as a means of identifying themselves. 
This was the very thing the Nazis tried to reduce, even to eradicate. It makes 
a great difference who you are in Germany now in terms of your occupation, 
antecedents, and connections. For example, my title as Professor Doktor 
enabled me to get all kinds of privileges not available to the general public. 
Our maid was inordinately proud to be working for a Herr Professor; the 
merchants were eager to serve my Frau Professor and made a point of calling 
out her title loudly to impress other customers that people of quality dealt 
with them. School children were frequently at our house playing with our 
little girls, but only gradually did we learn that their parents were not happy 
that we made no inquiries concerning their backgrounds, consequently 
entertaining children of waitresses as well as the children of physicians. 
There is no doubt that the class structure of German society has changed 
considerably over the past decades, some groups losing prestige while whole 
new classes have emerged. But the important fact is that class consciousness 
has, if anything, deepened since the war as the one force remaining by 
which people can get their social bearings. To be a doctor or a banker or a 
construction foreman matters more than to be a German, one is sometimes 
tempted to say, almost more than to be a human being. There is, Germans 
will tell you with a smile, a hierarchy among street sweepers, the chief 
street sweeper instisting on his title and status. 
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For these reasons one is hesitant about assessing the growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit in Germany. To be sure, political democracy is incomparably 
stronger today than it ever was in the Weimar Republic. It is also a fact 
that democratic principles have had a long and honorable history in German 
thought and that thousands of Germans are and have been fervent adherents 
to democracy as the only political course. This includes, I believe, the great 
majority of the members of Parliament since the new state was formed, at 
least of the two major parties. The government has had rare good fortune 
in the quality of its leadership, above all in the person of the Chancellor, 
Konrad Adenauer. Nevertheless, it remains true that the rank-and-file 
German has not chosen democracy; he has merely had it thrust upon 
him. Having had his fill of the extremes of both Right and Left, he has 
nowhere else to go. The present generation appears to have no use for 
political radicals of any stamp. Hitler’s experiment with abrogating age-old 
German law has made the modern Teuton a political legalist with a venge- 
ance. Again and again the elections demonstrate that the closer a party stays 
to the political center the more votes it will pile up. And like our own 
parties, each tries to steal the other’s political thunder. Painful as is the divi- 
sion of Germany and fervent as the desire to reunite, there is a surprising 
absence of any proposals for violent means to effect reunification. 

Yet all of this does not necessarily signify devotion to democratic princi- 
ples of freedom, compromise, and willingness to accept the responsibilities of 
popular government. These may grow and will grow, I believe, if Germany 
has a long enough period of economic stability and relative peace. It is 
nonsensical to argue, as some do, that there is an inherent aversion to free- 
dom and democracy in something called the German temperament. This 
people loves freedom as much as any other people when they have the 
chance to enjoy it. What they have not learned are the techniques of demo- 
cratic government. Their history, geographical situation, and certain patterns 
of their culture have worked against their acquiring these techniques, and 
still do. On the other hand, it should be remembered that the Germans are a 
highly literate and intelligent people, capable of profiting from past error. 
It is the judgment of most careful students that history is not likely to 
repeat itself there. 

In this regard their continuing great debate about rearmament is of 
real significance. I was in the country when this debate was at its hottest, 
and it was an illuminating experience. The government was determined to 
contribute certain contingents of German soldiery to NATO and after a 
long period of preparation tried to get through a mild draft law. Repeated 
assurances were given the public that the new army would have a thoroughly 
democratic character. The private soldier was to have rights and privileges 
hardly envisaged in any other military service in the West. Still the majority 
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of Germans remained unconvinced. At Freiburg University while I was 
there, several student meetings were called to discuss rearmament, specifi- 
cally the questions of how it should be done and who should be drafted. 
The meetings drew large numbers and invariably were turned into debates 
not of how but whether Germany should rearm. Sentiment was strongly 
opposed, even violently opposed to it in many cases. 

Finally Adenauer sent some of his ministers, including Theodor Blank, 
the defense minister, throughout the country to explain the whys and 
wherefores of the rearmament policy. When the papers announced the 
appearance of Blank in Freiburg, to speak in a large Fire Station Hall, | 
resolved to attend. It was easily the most rowdy and disorderly meeting | 
have ever seen. Newspapers had been reporting Blank’s bad reception every- 
where, but I was still unprepared for the uninhibited expression of feelings. 
A large proportion of the audience, mostly Social Democrats, were deter- 
mined that he should not speak at all. They threw stink bombs, exploded 
fire crackers, booed and jeered for an interminable time, until I feared a riot. 
The mayor of the city and other dignitaries pleaded with the audience for 
order and elementary courtesy, all to no avail. Finally, Blank, a mild man- 
nered civilian, managed to shout his speech through the loud speakers and 
snatches of it could actually be heard. Needless to say, it was about as in- 
flammatory as a Rotarian effort during Brotherhood Week. Still the crowd 
was not appeased. An outsider like myself could only conclude that the 
behavior of the audience demonstrated no great respect for democratic 
principles of free speech, but at the same time it made one wonder where 
the reputed German respect for authority could be hiding. Even the highly 
regarded Adenauer himself was not immune from this bad treatment when 
he spoke about a new army. Though he and his Christian Democratic 
party have apparently at long last had their way, they have had to com- 
promise repeatedly on the length of service required by recruits, making it 
finally one year only, the shortest in NATO. From all reports the rearma- 
ment program is still highly unpopular and it is yet uncertain whether 
Germany can fulfill its modest commitments. 

The causes of opposition to rearmament are doubtless many. First of all, 
many Germans fear the Russian reaction. East Germany has long been re- 
arming under Russian pressure and no one in West Germany envisages with 
anything but horror the possibility that the sundered parts of Germany may 
one day be shedding each other’s blood. Despite great respect for Adenauer’s 
political wisdom, the majority of Germans seem to believe that rearmament 
will push the day of reunion further off, instead of bringing it nearer. By 
his enemies Adenauer is constantly accused of not wanting reunification 
strongly enough for the really libelous reason that East Germany is largely 
Protestant whereas he is a strong Catholic. Though most Germans are 
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too sensible to believe this, they are still unconvinced that Adenauer — or 
indeed the West generally — can outplay the Russians. 

Secondly, many oppose rearmament because of their bitter experiences in 
the last two'wars. Asa public school principal who had participated in both 
wars put it to me: “We veterans are sick of being regarded as heroes before 
and during our wars and as criminals afterwards.” Though the German 
soldier fought long and well in both wars, he inherited little but scorn from 
the populace later. It is quite understandable that he is not enthusiastic about 
a repeat performance for his son or grandson. The Allies made a special 
point of advertising their determination to stamp out German militarism 
forever a few years ago, and now the German appears more willing to have 
it stamped out than we are. This is just another of the numerous ironies 
of world history in recent years. 

A yet deeper reason for the unpopularity of rearmament, I feel, goes back 
to my earlier observation about historical discontinuity. The average German 
youth does not want to be drafted because he can see nothing in it for him. 
Why should he contribute a year or more of his young life for a country to 
which he feels little attachment? Will it not be wasted and put him behind 
his fellows in the keen struggle for personal advancement? He puts no stock 
in the argument that military service is a duty he owes to his state. Again 
it is partly his lack of emotional involvement in a cause larger than himself. 

During the rearmament debate I heard a lecture at the University by a 
young student pastor from Heidelberg on the subject “Farewell to the 
Fatherland.” It was a sharp attack on German nationalism and patriotism 
with a systematic citing of all the intemperate passages in German literature 
of chauvinism and pan-Germanism, the kind of talk one might expect 
from an enemy speaker in time of war. I was particularly interested in the 
reactions of his large student audience in which there was a sprinkling of 
professors. To my surprise he was applauded vigorously and in the discus- 
sion period was attacked only by older professors, who insisted stoutly that 
only false and irresponsible loyalty to country is evil, not patriotism as 
such. But the bulk of the students appeared to agree with the pastor. After- 
wards one of the professors who had spent considerable time in the United 
States said to me: “American students would never have listened to such an 
attack on their country.” Of course he was right. It illustrated once more the 
present disenchantment on the part of youth with Germany’s past and their 
confused groping for a new foothold. No one knows how long this condi- 
tion will last or how significant it will be in future development. At all 
events it is doubtful whether, so long as it lasts, German military units will 
be of great service to NATO in event of war. 

In any discussion of German recovery, people invariably ask about the 
persistence of National Socialist sentiments among the populace. It seems 
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unlikely that a political ideology which convulsed the German people should 
have vanished from the thoughts and aspirations of this people twelve short 
years after its military defeat. Yet to the casual eye it seems to have done just 
that. Almost all reporters agree that National Socialism is defunct as a 
political ideology today, and many of them suggest it has disappeared from 
the recesses of the popular mind as well. Though I have no real evidence 
to the contrary, I sometimes wonder how the observers can be so confident. 
If one asks how far the formerly convinced Nazis have overcome within 
themselves this way of thinking and behaving, an answer remains very much 
in suspense. What seems to me much more likely is that most have simply 
forgotten rather than overcome it. During my recent stay I was constantly 
struck by the extent to which the 1930s and 1940s have been forgotten. It is 
as though National Socialism and the last war lay a hundred years back 
rather than a decade. The Germans live today almost exclusively in the 
future tense and not the past or the present. A psychologist would probably 
maintain that this is deliberate, but I feel it is more often a subconscious 
intention. 

Many have remarked how little guilty the Germans feel about the mas- 
sive evil they have inflicted on the world by their adherence to Hitler. Of 
millions I am sure this can be truly said and perhaps especially of those most 
responsible for him. Because there has been little purgation through guilt, 
I feel that there has been also little real growth toward more mature and 
responsible faiths. No doubt this lies more or less in the peculiar psychology 
of our time, a time in which guilt feelings are eschewed as not quite respect- 
able. McCarthyism is politically dead in America, of course, and yet I 
wonder how many of his passionate adherents of three years ago feel any 
repentance. They have forgotten and, I suspect, undergone no significant 
change. 

One of the frankest statements I heard in 1955 came from a professor I 
have already cited as one of the most thoughtful I knew in Germany. He 
remarked to me anent a mutual German friend: “He has succeeded in extir- 
pating every remnant of the National Socialist spirit that is in all of us 
Germans.” This remarkable self-revelation reflected a rare understanding 
of the roots of totalitarian faith in so many people, Germans as well as 
non-Germans. This man also knew that people do not get rid of previous 
illiberal ideologies without replacing them with something equally strong 
and positive. They merely drive them into the subconscious and cover them 
up. I do not believe that the majority of Germans have yet taken the time 
and opportunity for the kind of profound meditation required to clear out 
the roots of this irrational faith. Inoculated as they are against radical 
political doctrines because of misfortune, they have not necessarily repudiated 
this faith. When they embrace whole-heartedly a democratic way, as the 
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English have done, then one can speak with confidence of a real turning 
point in German history. 

It is interesting, however, to note one phenomenon often commented on 
by the Germans themselves. Contrary to expectations, the youth who grew 
up in the Hitler Youth movement tend to show fewer signs of Nazi men- 
tality than do their older compatriots. One often hears of significant differ- 
ences of opinions among different age groups in contemporary Germany, a 
kind of intellectual conflict of the generations. As far as illiberal thoughts 
of all sorts are concerned, my own experience bears out the contention of 
many Germans that such tendencies are more often discoverable among the 
middle-aged than among young adults. Just as we learn from the evidence 
of the recent revolution in Hungary that the young people who have been 
indoctrinated twelve years with Communist ideology seem to have been little 
affected by it, so it also appears to have been in Germany with Nazism. 
Those one might expect to have been most lastingly poisoned have been in 
reality least so. If this be true, it may cause us to revise our thinking con- 
siderably about the efficacy of political propaganda on youth. 

Perhaps the reasons are not far to seek. “Youth,” as one sage observer has 
remarked, “do not have convictions; they have only enthusiasm.” Enthusi- 
asm is obviously more easily lost than are convictions. It is nearly as obvious 
that the younger one is, the easier it is to change his views. Possibly the next 
generation, to whom Nazism will not even be a memory, will learn to cher- 
ish democratic ideals with some emotional fervor. It is unrealistic, if my ex- 
perience is typical, to expect much in the way of aid for democracy from the 
former hundred-percent Nazis. In long conversations with a few whom I 
had known well during the Third Reich, I discovered that their interests 
and energies were solely directed toward retrieving their personal financial 
position. Though they waste no time lamenting the days of old, they show 
no attachment to the new order either. Like so many Germans they are now 
private people, living in but not of their society. There appears to be little 
character reformation in their ranks. Perhaps it should be remarked that the 
leading Nazis were rarely deficient in intelligence; a bad character was at the 
root of their trouble. Germany awaits, I feel, on the part of the con- 
temporary generation a coming to terms with its recent past; on the part 
of the coming generation a moral fervor for democratic community. 

In conclusion, I am constrained to repeat the judgment of many students 
of German affairs, namely, that German recovery is more remarkable and 
farther along in the tangible realms than in the intangible. This should 
hardly be surprising, since the reformation of the inner man is always a more 
painful and longer process than the reformation of the outer. Nevertheless, 
this fact, if it be a fact, makes it exceedingly difficult to say what Germany’s 
future is to be. From a political point of view the situation is explosive. East 
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Germany has had, of course, a miserable existence under the Communists 
and economic stagnation is about where it was in West Germany in 1948, 
while moral and political conditions are probably even worse. What will 
happen when reunion does come is hard to imagine. The more materialistic 
Germans dread reunion because they know that many of their profits will 
have to go to the rehabilitation of the impoverished Easterners. Even this 
will not be the end. What is to happen to the eastern provinces forcibly taken 
from Germany at the end of the war by Russia? These territorial grabs 
have never been acceded to by the Western powers, much less by West 
Germany herself. More and more East Germany is referred to in the 
German press as “Middle Germany,” a significant reminder that much age- 
old German territory lies still farther east. The large question mark of the 
future depends here as elsewhere on how inwardly mature and integral the 
German people have become as a consequence of their suffering. 

“The United States,” remarks Golo Mann in a recent German periodical, 
“has become friendly to Germany, frighteningly friendly, as a Bonn 
politician put it recently.” The adverb frighteningly indicates the fear of 
the more thoughtful Germans that they may not be as far along on the road 
to inner health as Americans, anxious to believe the best about Germany, 


have assumed that they are. In the all-important inner sense too many 
Germans are as yet uncommitted. Too many, like the lady in Freiburg, hold 
all things to be possible and have faith in nothing. 





TWO LONDON SONNETS 
Carl Bode 


V: THE CITY CONSIDERED AS A TULIP TREE 


On the smooth steep escalator, four stories’ 

Rise or fall, see the nimble people run; 

From tube to tube their hats or skirts are blown, 
Their filaments stream undone 


And yet such strands will seldom tangle; eyes 
Avoid eyes and fix upon a moving stair 

That takes them to the tulip beds strict yet 
Supple in the English air. 


A purple almost black, an honest pink, 

Globed yellow cupped with its own aquamarine, 
Bed after partied bed: the escalators 

Stop now steeped in decent green. 


The breeze dies, the colors hold their place 
Watched by watchers stilled of face. 


XIV: THE CLOSE, ST. MARGARET’S 


Air thickens if breathed alone. The smell of 
Vacancy is strong and stale around the child, 
The one child left in that far-off room, 

The while dust settles, adding its dry perfume. 


It falls like brownest snow upon the child, 
Lighting upon her thin shoulders and bent head. 
But she believes, and must, that time to come 
Will see her in some garden, while bees hum 


And birds sing on, far above her lifted head; 
While on her face — grave, beautiful; eyes 
Closed and mouth serene — the sun will shine 
As on moss roses, phlox, and eglantine 


For she, by then beloved, will not be alone, 
Watched, most certainly, by loving eyes, 
Perhaps His own. 


London, England 





SOLDIER LORE OF THE WAR WITH MEXICO 


John Q. Anderson 


N A WORLD in which war, hot, cold, or lukewarm is part of the 

status quo, it is refreshing to look back to the 1840s when a national war 

had novelty and glamor, as did the War with Mexico, 1846-1848. News- 
papers and politicians had created enthusiasm and convinced the American 
public that “manifest destiny” decreed that the United States should save 
“corrupt” Mexico, which was, as one writer put it, “on the high road to 
destruction.” ' War fever filled the recruiting offices with volunteers whose 
actions in this first war on foreign soil reveal patterns typical of American 
soldiery since and contributed to the folklore of the American people at 
war —a little studied field. In books and newspapers exists a rich body of 
soldier lore which may be divided for study into three categories: the lore 
of the service and field, of the camp, and of the hero of the war. Some of it 
is directly related to the growth of the Texas legend. 


I 


The American army in the Mexican War was beset by friction between 
the professional soldiers of the Regular Army and the citizen soldiers of the 
Volunteers. For the Regulars, the war was only another tour of duty. Sea- 
soned by service at isolated frontier posts, the Regulars, especially West Point 
officers, complacently accepted the demands of the military service, and 
though they disliked duty at bleak frontier posts, found amusement in hunt- 
ing, sports, gambling, and drinking, and sometimes writing humorous 
sketches for the Spirit of the Times, that nationally-circulated Bible of the 
“sporting bloods” of the mid-nineteenth century.” These professionals had 
only contempt for the Volunteers, so inept in the soldierly discipline. The 
ignorance of the citizen soldier had long been, of course, a subject of satire 
for popular humorists, the best example being O. H. Prince’s widely-circu- 
lated “The Militia Company Drill.” * Citizen soldiers, on the other hand, 
usually were equally scornful of professional soldiers and put little stock in 
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*“An Officer of the U.S. Army,” Littell’s Living Age, XIII (April-June, 1847), 125-26; reprinted 
from the Journal of Commerce. 

* Norris W. Yates, William T. Porter and the SPIRIT OF THE TIMES: A Study of the Big Bear 
School of Humor (Baton Rouge, 1957). Yates, in classifying a group of contributors from Southwestern 
military posts as the “military cycle,” says that the volume of correspondence from military men was 
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their spit-and-polish. Not infrequently, they interpreted military discipline 
as an infringement on their rights as American citizens. 

The great influx of Volunteers in the spring of 1846, bringing together 
large numbers of Regulars and Volunteers, produced such criticism of the 
Volunteers as that of artillery officer Robert Anderson, who said, “Muskets 
placed in their hands as soon as they join the company, and probably placed 
on guard the next week, these men at once fancy that they are soldiers, and 
that they know everything about their duties.” * He spoke of outrages com- 
mitted by the Volunteers and blamed them for creating poor discipline 
among the Regulars. Also, a sketch which appeared in the New Orleans 
Delta in 1846 epitomized the scorn of the Regulars for the Volunteers; the 
author described the annoyance of bedbugs, fleas, mosquitoes, sand-fleas, 
tarantulas, centipedes, and ants that plagued the army at Matamoros. “But 
of all these varmints,” said a Regular, “these volunteer soldiers are the 
worst.” © 

Another source of annoyance to the Regulars was the willingness of the 
Volunteers to go home the moment their enlistments expired. Enlisted for 
periods of three to six months originally, Volunteers frequently found 
themselves still waiting for active service at the end of their enlistments. 
Disgusted with waiting and with hardships, imaginary and real, most of 
them gladly took the opportunity to go home, for as James Russell Lowell’s 
Birdofredum Sawin put it, “This kind o’ sogerin’ aint a mite like our Oc- 
tober trainin’... .”° After the battles of Monterey and Buena Vista, thou- 
sands of Volunteers went home because they felt that the Regulars were 
getting all the publicity and promotions.’ The Regulars listened unsym- 
pathetically to the Volunteers’ complaints and replied laconically that they 
had “seen the elephant,” which George W. Kendall, roving editor of the 
New Orleans Picayune, described, “When a man is disappointed in anything 
he undertakes, when he has seen enough, when he gets sick and tired of 
any job he may have set himself about, he has ‘seen the elephant.’” * The 








* An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War, 1846-47 (New York, 1911), p. 206. 


°“Trouble in Camp,” Spirit of the Times, XVI (Dec. 26, 1846), 44; reprinted from the New Orleans 
Daily Delta. 
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writing from Tampico: “It is not supposed here that a single regiment can be formed of all the twelve 
months’ men now in Mexico. . .. The officers are as little desirous as the men of remaining in the 
service. ... The reason for this universal desire to quit the service [is] ... that the laurels that have 
been won by them have been garnered by the Government to decorate other brows. They say, and with 
truth, that no valor, no sacrifice, no victories of theirs can insure their promotion or protect them against 

. Inexperienced officers and . . . the command of political appointees.” 
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attitude of many returned volunteers is expressed by “Ruff Sam,” an uni- 
dentified correspondent of the Spirit of the Times, who said of Monterey and 
Buena Vista, “Thar’s whar I seed the elephant what I’m going to tell about 
—not the live elephant stuffed with straw, but the rale Mexikin elephant, 
horns an’ all.” ® 


II 


American soldiers in the Mexican War spent more time in camp than 
in the field, and consequently the lore concerning camp problems and activ- 
ities is extensive. Food, shelter, whiskey, girls — morale problems of so 
much concern to modern armies — were often sources of humor. 

The old adage that an army crawls on its stomach was little heeded in 
the Mexican War; soldiers were apparently expected to be lean for faster 
crawling. In the absence of railroads, steamboats supplied the army via New 
Orleans to the mouth of the Rio Grande and thence up that unpredictable 
river; that supply was precarious is not surprising. Dry rations were a natu- 
ral consequence, and dry beans became the principal diet of the army. Irish 
potatoes (the peeling of which later became standard punishment for minor 
infractions) were unknown in camp. Birdofredum Sawin grew so hungry 
for potatoes that he cried:'° 


The sort o’ trash a feller gits to eat does beat all nater, 
I'd give a year’s pay for a smell of one good blue-nose tater. 


Sawin’s pay for a year was about $84, a great deal to pay for a potato. 

As long as the army was still on the border, food other than army rations 
could still be obtained. Kendall reported that Matamoros in 1846 was like 
“an American City.” Stores, coffee-houses, restaurants, billiard rooms, and 
hotels reminded him of New Orleans. When he found a mint julep, he 
thought Mexico had taken “a long step towards civilization.” ? Such luxu- 
ries were largely available to officers only, however, though the soldiers could 
obtain cake, pulque beer, milk, and candy from Mexican saleswomen on the 
streets. Some merchants assured soldier customers that the milk came from 
cows, not goats or donkeys. 

Though fresh American meat was unobtainable, soldiers devised ingeni- 
ous means of disobeying orders prohibiting the taking of Mexican beef. 
Since they were permitted to shoot game, soldiers called illegally acquired 
Mexican beef “slow venison.” G. H. Tobin, Irish captain, and his company 
became notorious for their technique of obtaining “slow venison.” When 


(p. 6) uses the phrase “to see the elephant” to describe a country yokel’s impression of city sights. The 
phrase was common in the humor of the Old Southwest and is akin to “lionizing,” meaning to pay 
attention to a celebrity. 
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required to read orders from the colonel of the regiment to his company 
forbidding the killing of Mexican livestock, Tobin “advised” his men not 
to poach, and added that if they must do so, not to bring him any meat. 
When the colonel later accused Tobin of being the worst poacher in the 
army, Tobin replied that the great Shakespeare himself was also a poacher. 
Tobin suggested that the colonel would be pleased with a saddle of “slow 
venison.” Though the colonel reiterated penalties for violations, he was so 
tired of army beans that he accepted the meat.'* 

When John S. Robb, St. Louis newspaper man, visited the army at Mata- 
moros, he told about a group of soldiers who obtained permission to forage 
across the Rio Grande. One returned with something wrapped in a blanket 
and when stopped by the guard assured the sentry that it was a “gutter- 
snipe.” When the sentry asked to see its bill, the soldier uncovered a pig’s 
snout and was allowed to pass. Another soldier with a calf was passed 
because he swore he had “slow deer.” A third with a piece of Mexican beef 
avowed that it was “short-horned elk.” '* Later when the army was deep 
in Mexico, artillery officer Anderson reported that his outfit had twice had 
fresh beef, but he concluded skeptically, “the taste was such that I was not 
certain it might not have been a spare cut from the rump of some poor 
donkey killed by one of our shells... .” "* 

Another problem of supply was that of clothing and shelter. Robb de- 
scribed the American camp at Corpus Christi, before Taylor’s army moved 
to Matamoros, as a thickly settled town of one-story white shanties extending 
about two miles along the beach.’® Kendall said that in the camp at Mata- 
moros, tents were pitched near the river in ten inches of mud and that the 
unseasoned troops fell ill by hundreds.'* Plagued by all the insects common 
to south Texas, the soldiers were glad to move inland where even the dry 
deserts and cold mountains were preferable to the mud of the Rio Grande. 
Samuel Reid, who served with the Texas Rangers, found that hardy band 
untroubled by lack of shelter. “We were left to shift for ourselves,” he wrote, 
“wholly unprovided with tents, camp equipage, or cooking utensils. . . . left 
to brave unsheltered as much of the sun and rain as heaven pleased to send 
upon us.” '* One Ranger solved the problem of a sudden rain storm by 
taking off all his clothes and putting them under his saddle; when the down- 
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pour was over, he was the only one who had dry clothing. Another time, 
two Rangers were sleeping under a shelter tent in an all-night rain. When 
the water seeped under them, one suggested that they move. Said the other, 
“We have got this puddle of water warm now, by the heat of our bodies, 
and if we move, we shall only get into another, and take cold.” ** 

One of the most telling descriptions of the ragamufhn appearance of the 
American army in Mexico occurs in a letter written allegedly by a “native of 
Puebla,” translated from the Spanish, and printed in the London Times. “I 
saw hundreds of gallows-faced men,” the writer said, “uniformed (if the 
dress which most of them wore could be called such), with poverty and bad 
taste, many of them in their shirt-sleeves, armed with swords, carbine, and 
pistols of a common kind. . . . for ten good figures there were as many sick, 
ricketty [sic|, and even deformed.” All wore jackets and pantaloons of com- 
mon light blue, the writer said, and “all, even the dragoons, wear flat cloth 
caps, though several have adopted the palm hats of the country.” The writer 
could not believe that these “coarse and clownish men” with their “disgust- 
ing want of cleanliness” could be called “the Messiahs of our civilization.” '° 
Though this letter was doubtless the embittered production of a Mexican 
patriot, it was perhaps colored by the writer, and quite likely exaggerated 
by the translator, probably an Englishman as it appeared in the London 
Times, for England was notoriously opposed to American intervention in 
Mexico. 

Next to the problems of food and shelter was that of whiskey — the tem- 
perance societies of the 1840’s apparently not having done their work. While 
the army was still at Matamoros, for example, liquor was difficult to obtain, 
often only cheap whiskey, diluted with sea water, being available. Captain 
Tobin, famous as has been noted for acquiring fresh meat, was partial to 
“a wee drap.” The colonel of Tobin’s regiment, finding it difficult to keep 
his men from getting too much liquor, laid an embargo on the sutler’s issue 
and the supply Mexican smugglers managed to get to them. Officers were 
ordered to confiscate and destroy all whiskey found among the troops. 
Tobin was called upon to perform this unwanted task in his own company. 
When the colonel inspected and found that Tobin had indeed confiscated 
the bottles but had not broken them, he demanded an explanation. Said 
Tobin, with a catch in his voice, “I could not break the glass as it might cut 
the soldiers’ feet.” °° 

Robb related the ruse of soldiers who obtained a cask of brandy from a 
ship being unloaded. They formed a hollow square around the cask to hide 


8 Thid., p. 50. 
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it from observers and so marched with it back to camp. “Since that time,” 
Robb observed, “when a volunteer is seen moving in a zigzag fashion, he is 
said to be practicing the barrel movement.” *' Artillery officer Anderson 
stated that, once while in a battle area, the entire army was alerted at two 
in the morning “because some of the men on guard fired at jackasses or 
something else — drink the cause.” ** 

Although pin-up pictures were a product of World War II, girls defi- 
nitely figured in the Mexican War. Many American soldiers doubtless car- 
ried in their pockets miniatures of girls back home, but Mexican girls some- 
times attracted their attention, not always favorably. Even Birdofredum 
Sawin’s New England temperament was moved by the “seenoreetas,” and 
he told the sentry who denied him permission to go to a fandango that his 
colonel “hain’t no monopoly to court the seenoreetas.” ** George R. Gibson, 
a soldier with Colonel Doniphan on the fantastic march from Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, to Santa Fe, El Paso, and Chihuahua, said that the women of 
Santa Fe were “bold and not overloaded with modesty; nor are at this time 
many pretty ones to be seen... .” ** On the contrary, he found the women of 
El Paso more neatly dressed and equal in apearance to those in the United 
States. Mexican women, he said, “are superior in form to American women, 
probably because lacing and such things are unknown.” *° Others also re- 
marked on the absence of corsets. One correspondent concluded that Mexi- 
can women possessed “a beauty and grace which would revolutionize New 
York or Philadelphia.” *° Still another writer was offended when he saw 
Mexican women smoking cigars.?" 

One of the most delightful records of Americans making an impression 
on Mexican girls is reported by Reid, who tells of the Rangers who sur- 
rounded a Mexican hacienda while a dance was going on, hoping to capture 
Mexican officers. Discovering that the officers had fled, the Rangers stayed 
for the dance and competed with each other in exhibiting American dances 
to the pleased audience. “They performed,” Reid said, “the ‘double shuffle,’ 
the ‘Virginny breakdown,’ the ‘Kentucky heel tap,’ the ‘pigeon wing,’ the 
‘back balance lick’ and the ‘Arkansas hoe-down,’ with unbounded applause 
and irresistible effect.” ** Known for their nondescript costumes as well as 
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their belligerence, the Rangers, cavorting for the entertainment of Mexican 
senoritas — rather than shooting Mexican men — certainly make a unique 
picture. 

Il 

The Mexican War, like national wars since, produced heroes, one of 
them achieving a nationwide following that elected him president. That 
man was General Zachary Taylor, familiarly known as “Old Zac” or “Old 
Rough and Ready,” around whom legends clustered. General Taylor had 
many qualifications for a popular hero: he was a man of the people and did 
not let success remove him from them; he was democratic and known fo1 
his concern for his soldiers; he had an almost careless disregard for military 
etiquette; and he had a simple kind of bravery that was endearing. 

By 1840 Taylor was already known as “Old Rough and Ready” as a 
result of his two and one-half years of chasing Seminole Indians in Florida, 
for which he was breveted brigadier general and appointed commander of 
American troops sent to Mexico.”® Sixty-five years old at the outbreak of the 
war, Taylor was not a West Pointer, and despite his sometimes faulty strat- 
egy and his public quarrels, especially with General Winfield Scott, Taylor 
“was not one who gloried in war.... In the hour of triumph no one was 
more concerned with the welfare of the wounded than Taylor.” *° 

Since Taylor was no stickler for military frills, his soldiers thought of 
him as one of them. He seldom wore a complete uniform or insignia of rank; 
in his old brown coat, he was often mistaken for a civilian. So famous did 
his disreputable clothing become that his officers once estimated that his 
costume cost only $7.50.*" 

Tales of Taylor’s bravery were legion. Cool and collected under fire, he 
preferred “to look with his own eyes” at the battle situation, as one writer 
put it.** He “is nearly always in the front of the battle (where he should not 
be),” that writer reported. At Buena Vista, when the breast of his coat was 
pierced by a canister shot, “Old Zac” calmly remarked, “These balls are 
growing excited.” ** Sitting with his right leg over his horse’s neck, Taylor 
reportedly replied to Santa Anna’s request for surrender to his superior 
force, “No, no — tell him, not if he had 50,000.” ** Another writer said that 
the General “stood like a firm old oak and braved the storm.” ** Knowing 
of his tendency to appear at the front, Mexican officers directed their soldiers 





** Brainerd Dyer, Zachary Taylor (Baton Rouge, 1946), pp. 126-27. 
* Tbid., p. 247. 
* Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor, Soldier in the White House (New York, 1951), p. 22 


* Anderson, An Artillery Officer, p. 30. 


* “Battle of Buena Vista,” Littell’s Living Age, XIII (April-June, 1847), 235; reprinted from the 
St. Louis Republican. 
* Tbid., p. 236. 


* 4 Looker-On in Mexico,” Littell’s Living Age, XIII (April-June, 1847), 543, reprinted from the 
Journal of Commerce. 
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to be sure to kill “Old Taylor.” When the General realized that he was a 
target, he reportedly said, “Upon my word, I do believe the rascals want to 
hit me!” When a worried aide implored him to give up his exposed position, 
Taylor remarked, “Certainly, let us ride up nearer, and then their balls will 
go over us.” *8 

Admiration for the General’s bravery on the field was matched by recog- 
nition of his kindness —and firmness—in camp. His unguarded tent at 
headquarters was accessible to all; and in a manner befitting a leader in the 
young Republic, he would sit and talk with common soldiers.** Reid pic- 
tured the old “war hero” patiently answering the letter of a fourteen-year-old 
boy who was anxious to enlist. Nothing, Reid commented, “is beneath the 
attention of a great man.” ** The Volunteers had reason to remember “Old 
Rough and Ready.” At Corpus Christi before the war got underway, he 
demanded long hours of hard drill in the broiling summer sun. Later on, 
when an officer of the Volunteers reported that the troops were complaining 
that they did not have enough to eat, the General replied, “See that every 
man has as much as he can eat, and I'll see that they have plenty of fighting.”*” 

Taylor’s popularity with civilians is described by one of his biographers :*° 
Poems, songs and marches were dedicated to the great American general and college 
boys over the land translated his nick name into the Latin, durus et semper paratus; 


portraits and colored prints of the battles appeared broad-spread, while breweries 
brought out pint and quart flasks with the general’s bust blown in the container. 


Popular songs, such as the “Old Rough and Ready Quick Step” and “Gen- 
eral Taylor’s Grand March,” were dedicated to the general “who never lost 
a battle.” ** He inspired his soldiers to poetry, as is shown by the poem 
called “Huzza for Brave Zac and His Bayonet Boys,” which was sung at 
a special ceremony given when a Louisiana delegation presented him a 
sword.,*” 

Omniscient as “Old Rough and Ready” was in the popular mind, he had 
trouble with the undisciplined Texans, whose decade of conflict with the 
Mexicans made them impatient at the long delay at Matamoros and the truce 
at Monterey which permitted the enemy to evacuate the city and retain its 
arms. As Texans have always done, they made themselves heard. About 
these excellent fighters but questionable soldiers, General Taylor once re- 








* Florence J. Scott, Old Rough and Ready on the Rio Grande (San Antonio, 1935), pp. 60-61 
“Dyer, Zachary Taylor, p. 184. 

*’ Reid, The Scouting Expeditions of McCulloch’s Texas Rangers, p. 27. 

® Ibid., p. 151. 

“ Scott, Old Rough and Ready, p. 67. 

* Ibid. 

“ By Lt. A.S.L. of the 8th Infantry, Spirit, XVI (Sept. 19, 1846), 30. 
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marked, “On the day of battle I am very glad to have Texas soldiers with me, 
for they are brave and gallant, but I never want to see them before or 
rs tas 

IV 

Taylor’s remark about Texas soldiers shows the impact Texas and Texans 
made during the Mexican War, and it reveals an important source of the 
Texas legend. The climate, flora, and fauna of the Gulf Coast and the Rio 
Grande were certainly unique enough to write home about. From Corpus 
Christi soldiers wrote that the climate excelled that of southern Italy.** 
Inland journeys produced Texan-like imaginations: one soldier reported 
seeing a herd of wild horses so extensive “that they could have been corralled 
in the state of Rhode Islande | sic] or Delaware at one time.” *° 

But whether the American soldier from Wisconsin or New York was 
pleased or annoyed by Texas itself, he certainly heard enough about the 
already well-publicized Texas Rangers, whose reputation was enhanced by 
the on-the-spot news coverage of the War. The Rangers exemplified the 
Texans’ veneration of horses, as shown by Reid’s report of his first meeting 
with McCulloch. “Have you a good horse, sir?” Captain McCulloch de- 
manded. “I have refused a great many because their horses would not do for 
our service.” *° The large hat worn by many of the Rangers came to signify 
a Texan. Reid described Jack Hays, who “dressed very plainly, and wore a 
thin jacket, with the usual Texian hat, broad brimmed with a round top, 
and loose open collar, with a black handkerchief tied negligently around 
his neck.” ** 

Kendall, who joined McCulloch’s company for a scouting expedition, 
painted a glowing picture of the Rangers. He told of their long, forced 
marches, their sleeping in the open, fully dressed, “belted round with two 
pistols and a Bowie, boots on and spurs to boot.” ** Among tales told by the 
Rangers around the campfire, Kendall reported that of the Ranger who, 
when drunk, always sold his rifle to get more whiskey. His fellow Rangers 
always managed to buy the gun back so that it would not get out of the 
company. Kendall also said that, during a lull in the fierce fighting in Mon- 
terey, the Rangers occupied a bakery and promptly turned out batches of 
bread for the famished Americans. To emphasize the deadly skill of the 
Texans, Kendall quoted a Ranger as saying: 

I’ve got just twenty bullets in my pouch, and if I don’t kill or cripple just twenty 
greasers, it will be because they are licked before I have had time to load and fire 


“ Scott, Old Rough and Ready, p. 79. 

“ Tbid., p. 39. 

© Ibid., p. 46. 

“Reid, The Scouting Expeditions of McCulloch's Texas Rangers, p. 23. 
“ Ibid., p. 108. 

“ Copeland, Kendall of the Picayune, p. 163. 
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twenty times, or else because I have been ‘sent under’ early. I can’t afford to pack 
lead, and tire down my horse, like they do in the old world.*® 


Joseph Leach in reconstructing the Typical Texan has called attention 
to the well-publicized feats of the Rangers during the Mexican War.’ Not 
to be ignored in the growth of the Texas legend is the whole body of soldier 
lore of the Mexican War. Further study would doubtless reveal that the 
impressions which individual soldiers took home from Texas contributed 
substantially to the myth. Whether or not old soldiers never die, they are 
known “to draw the long bow” when relating their adventures and detailing 
the hardships they endured. In the tales of many, Texas surely became a 
fabulous land; for others the state was first in the descriptive phrase “hell 
or Texas.” For still others, Texas and the Mexican War may have been 
described as they were in an essay which a New Englander submitted to the 
Massachusetts Peace Society:”’ 

Chapter I: On the origin of the Mexican War — Texas 

Chapter II: On the result of the Mexican War — Taxes. 





* Thid., p. 169. 
* The Typical Texan: Biography of An American Myth (Dallas, 1952), pp. 45-54. 


* Norris W. Yates, “William Trotter Porter and the Development of Frontier Writing, 1831-1861” 
(Ph.D. thesis, New York University, 1953), p. 51. 





THE WESTERN IDEALS OF 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Kenneth E. Eble 


RITICAL STEREOTYPES die hard. Even today, after so much dis- 

cerning criticism has been given to William Dean Howells, the idea 

of the “genteel” Howells is still with us. The literary person, even the 
literary scholar with no specialized interest in Howells, is likely to think of 
him as a late-blooming Bostonian, whose Western antecedents were soon 
obscured by the refined gentility of proper Boston. This image, residing 
even in the minds of perceptive critics, results in such characterizations of 
Howells as that of Alfred Kazin, who refers to him as “the acquiescent 
Atlantic editor” whose friends were “the very best gentility of the Gilded 
Age,” or such disclaimers as Gordon Haight’s “The genteel atmosphere 


of Boston has been unfairly blamed for Howells’ prudishness.”* Even 
Everett Carter, whose book is the best critical study of Howells to date, 
emphasizes the “quiet power of neo-classical Brahmin culture, flowing from 


its restricted core of Boston into the whole of American life,” which was 
passed on to Howells from Lowell and Holmes.* 

A biographer or a critic, of course, cannot pass over Howells’ years in 
Boston, but they have been too easily linked with the genteel in Howells’ 
nature, and they have drawn attention away from a more significant fact: 
that his Ohio background and the ideals of the West, of the near frontier 
and the provinces, shaped his thinking and his fiction far more than did 
his mature years in Boston. Mr. E. H. Cady’s recent biography is the first 
book to give proper emphasis to these early years. The conclusion Mr. Cady 
reaches from his careful examination of Howells’ life is very close to one that 
rises out of reading all of Howells’ fiction. “All Howells’ life,” Mr. Cady 
writes, “he was frankly ‘a Buckeye,’ a boy from the Ohio frontier.” 

Actually, Howells’ time in New England does not loom large against the 
great span of his life. He was never outside Ohio until his twenty-third year, 
and he did not establish residence in the East until he returned from Venice 








Kenneth E. Eble, who teaches English at the University of Utah, earlier appeared in the Revieu 
with a revaluation of Kate Chopin’s The Awakening. His article “Howells’ Kisses” will be published 
sometime this year in The American Quarterly. 


? On Native Grounds (New York, 1942), p. 39. 

* Literary History of the United States, ed. Robert E. Spiller, et al. (New York, 1948), II, 893. 
° Howells and the Age of Realism (New York, 1954), p. 35. 

* The Road to Realism (Syracuse, 1956), p. 92. 
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in 1886. His residence in Cambridge, in Belmont, and in Boston proper, 
lasted about twenty years.” From 1888 until 1902, he lived in New York 
City, although he returned to Boston for a brief period in 1890. During the 
last twenty years of his life, his summer home at Kittery Point, Maine, a 
later house at York Harbor, and New York City were his principal places of 
residence. This biographical data does not substantiate the easy assumption 
that the habitat most natural to Howells was Boston. His residence there 
was sandwiched in. He achieved maturity in Ohio, and his departure for 
New York marked a sharp and determined break in his middle years. 

But Howells’ novels, more than these details of his residence, dispel the 
notion that he had any long and persistent attachment to the gentility of 
Boston. For it is in his fiction that one can best see what Howells valued, 
and in what characters and in what areas of the American scene he tended to 
place these values. 

His novels come full circle. 4 Chance Acquaintance, really more of a 
first novel than Their Wedding Journey, followed a provincial girl from 
western New York to Boston. His last published work, The Vacation of 
the Kelwyns (published posthumously), returned to the provinces, not to 
Ohio precisely, but to rural Massachusetts in the 1870s, which Howells felt 
retained the character and ideals of the Ohio of his early youth. His two 
preceding novels did return to the scene of his boyhood, and The Kentons, 
the novel which Henry James described to Howells as “that perfectly classic 
illustration of your spirit and your form,” ® followed an Ohio family abroad. 
What is apparent from this glance at the beginning and end of Howells’ 
fiction is also apparent from a detailed examination of his work: throughout 
his writing life, the predisposition toward rural goodness, toward provincial 
virtues, toward American democracy as epitomized by the West, is rarely 
absent from his work. 

The precise nature of the ideals Howells found in the West is hard to 
put down. Certainly he was moved by the image of the eighteenth-century 
man Tocqueville described, “who penetrates into the wilds of the New 
World with the Bible, an ax, and a file of newspapers.” * And he would 
have agreed with Tocqueville also (and found it a greater virtue) that in 
the Western settlements, democracy had arrived at its utmost extreme. The 
unity of Christianity and liberty which Tocqueville marked was also evident 
to Howells. Freedom, vigor, innocence, belief in human perfectibility, an 
emphasis upon the practical and the useful, and even the taste for well-being 





* Mr. Cady remarks of Howells’ residence in 1883 at 4 Louisburg Square, Boston, “Thus began 
the relatively brief period in which he was ever truly a Bostonian.” Howells bought a house at 302 
Beacon Street in 1884 and lived there for about three years, his longest sustained period of residence 
in Boston proper. 

° The Letters of Henry James, ed. by Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), II, 225. 


* Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, ed. with an Introduction by Henry Steele Com- 
mager (New York, 1946), p. 207. 
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could be subsumed under Howells’ Western ideals. Howells’ belief in the 
Golden Mean was exemplified in Western society’s lack of extremes 
between rich and poor, between good family and bad, even between good 
and evil. His passion for order and his high regard for the common- 
place. devotion to family and community are best explained as Western 
inheritances. 

Howells’ bias is natural to a writer from the provinces and one so 

sensitive to the changing character of American society in the last half of the 
nineteenth century. We can find a corresponding sentiment in George Eliot 
and in Hardy, and in those writers who knew and appreciated the country 
and viewed with regret the growth of England and America into urban- 
industrialized societies. His attitude can be placed in the stream of romantic 
naturalism which conventionalized the Noble Savage and is in a major 
line of development in American fiction from Cooper to Hemingway. In 
general terms, Howells’ attitude is akin to that defined by Hoxie Neale Fair- 
child as “the romantic tendency to return to nature in the hope of finding 
more than really exists there.” * Fairchild might be talking about Howells’ 
attitude when he speaks of Goldsmith as one “who half believed that the 
country had a monopoly of virtue and the city a monopoly of vice,” and what 
Fairchild says about Goldsmith could be said, with equal point, about 
Howells: 
He suspected a causal connection between ignorance and virtue. In these respects he 
approaches the Noble Savage idea. But all this was in his heart. His mind, though not 
without some wavering, was on the side of the Enlightenment. Thus he epitomizes a 
period not quite certain of its ideals.* 


Howells’ devotion to rustic virtue is more a matter of feeling than of intel- 
lect, and his mind sometimes counters it; yet his own relationship to his 
rustic past and a later feeling that American democracy was most perfectly 
exemplified in the West kept him firmly on the side of rural virtue. 

Howells’ characterizations include a rather large number of what might 
be loosely called “natural men.” He is not concerned, any more than 
Rousseau, with the brute of the primeval forest.’® But he is concerned with 
the natural superiority of the unsophisticated state, man at the beginnings 
of his social organization, and at the slightly later stage of his development 
when as a provincial he is not yet corrupted by overrefinement and excessive 
civilization. The primitive and the provincial are the two figures through 
whom Howells paid his devotion to his Western past. 


* The Noble Savage, A Study in Romantic Naturalism (New York, 1928), p. 300. 
9 72: 
lbid., p. 69. 


"T cannot determine how well Howells knew the works of Rousseau. His review of John Morley’s 
Rousseau (Atlantic Monthly, XXXIl1, 104-106, July, 1873) suggests that he had more than a passing 
interest. His remarks there are principally comments on style and the biographical substance of the 
book, but he does express disappointment that the author did not discuss Rousseau as a literary and 
philosophical force. 
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II 


The Leatherwood God " is the novel in which Howells gives us the com- 
plete picture of the Western hero, the near primitive whose ancestors and 
descendants bulk large in American fiction. Considering that Ohio of the 
early nineteenth century was not far removed from the frontier, it is not 
surprising that the hero of this excursion back into Howells’ boyhood 
possesses the savage strength and passion, the keenness of mind and right- 
ness of heart associated with a frontier hero. Howells found his story in the 
factual narrative of Judge Taneyhill in the Ohio Valley Series, and followed 
the main story line, that of a religious fanatic who tried to set up a new 
sect in an Ohio frontier community. The characterizations are his imagina- 
tive contribution to the factual material, and Jim Redfield, hero of the novel, 
is a major creation in Howells’ fiction. 

The young Redfield displays to full advantage the virtues of the primitive 
hero. He is authentic; that is, he can remember the Indian fighters who 
were his father’s and mother’s families, and he still lives a life not far 
removed from theirs. Like most frontier heroes he is a lone-hand; he is 
of the community, yet he is apart from it. He does not participate in the 
frolics and games, nor does he attend the house-to-house prayer meetings. 
He comes to Baptist services with his mother, but he has not been baptized. 
He lives alone in a rich bottomland in a house which his father had built 
where his grandfather’s log cabin had stood. 

He was of a tradition which held him closer to the wilderness than most of the people 
of Leatherwood; in the two generations before him the Redfields had won and held 
their lands against the Indians, and had fought them in the duels, from tree to tree, 


which the pioneers taught the savages, or learned from them, risking their lives and 
scalps in the same chances (p. 126). 


The kind of superior strength which marks a Western hero is apparent 
in Redfield’s confrontation of a hostile group of his fellows, religious out- 
casts called the “Hounds.” 


“You fellows keep still!” he called out. “If you don’t Pll make you.” 

Retorts of varied sense and nonsense came from the Hounds, but without malice in 
their note. One voice answered, “I'd like to see you try, Jim Redfield!” 

The other jolted closer toward the line of the Hounds, and leaned over, “Did I 
hear somebody speak?” he asked. 

“I reckon not, Jim,” the voice of his challenger returned (p. 119). 


Thus, Jim Redfield is established from the start as the man whose prowess 


and courage have won him the highest place amorg friend and foe alike. 
No man dares to accept his challenge. 


In addition, Redfield possesses the scrupulous sense of fairness which is 


™ (New York, 1916). 
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as important a part of the Western code as strength and prowess. Though 
he hates the charlatan Dylks, he prevents the mob from doing the dis- 
credited religious faker harm and insures that he receives a fair trial. But 
violence dwells beside justice in the savage breast. A moment after Redfield 
has commanded the mob not to hurt Dylks, he himself rips the hair from 
Dylks’ scalp and gives it to David Gillespie to fling at the feet of Gillespie's 
daughter, who has been deluded by the false piety of Dylks. 

It is to be observed in passing that this act is one of the few open acts of 
courtship by which Redfield wins the girl. Like later Western stereotyped 
heroes, Redfield is uncomfortable in the society of women. When he does 
marry Jane Gillespie, her sister declares, “I don’t say she ain’t a good girl, 
one of the very best, but she’s hard, hard, hard; and I don’t see what’s 
ever to break her” (p. 208). The metaphor used is of course the only 
metaphor to be used in connection with the marriage of a near-savage and 
his near-savage bride. For he is not so much marrying her as “breaking” 
her, the way a skilled hand breaks a wild horse. 

After the marriage, the Squire hints that the marital tie upon Redfield 
is the primitive one of copulation and offspring. “He’s got along with her,” 
the Squire says, “and she’s got along with the children — plenty of them. | 
reckon she’s what Ae wanted, and they’re what she did” (p. 235). Thus the 
reader can leave Redfield with his masculine singularity as unviolated with 
marriage as without it. Somehow he still stalks the game and slays the foe 
and comes out of the forest with the deer upon his shoulder and the scalp 
dangling from his belt. The mother prepares the food and bears the 
children, and keeps them away from the father until such time as he will 
take them into the woods and teach them to shoot straight, think straight 
and be straight. 

The character type Jim Redfield represents was not used again by 
Howells. Far closer to his own experience, and yet certainly a descendant 
of the frontiersmen, are the provincials who make up, qualitatively and 
quantitatively, the majority of Howells’ protagonists. Bartley Hubbard, 
Silas Lapham, Theodore Colville, Jeff Durgin, Basil March are all from the 
provinces, if not from the West as are Colville and March, then from the 
bleak rural areas of upper New England. And in the minor novels, the 
hero and heroine, sometimes both, usually come from the provinces of New 
England, or from the West. Among the vast number of Howells’ char- 
acters, major and minor, there are relatively few who can claim to be 
Bostonians or near-Bostonians. 

Among the minor characters, there is one who serves as a tie between 
Howells’ one venture into the frontier and his continuing devotion to the 
provinces. This is Kinney in 4 Modern Instance. Careful readers of the 
novel will recall that Kinney is the man about whom the two vital events 
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of Bartley Hubbard’s life turn. A quarrel with Kinney precipitates Hub- 
bard’s departure from the provinces with Marcia Hubbard, and his unwar- 
ranted use of Kinney’s life story is the final incident which ordains the 
break with Marcia. Not quite as primitive as Cooper’s Deerslayer, yet more 
primitive than the rustic bumpkin, Kinney functions, in his brief appear- 
ances in the novel, as the measure of Bartley Hubbard’s depravity. The 
contrast is between the primitive and the sophisticate, the one displaying 
competence and skill of a lower order and with it humility, courage, 
honesty and unfeigned admiration for the achievements of the other; the 
other recognizing the virtues of his rustic companion, admiring his skills 
and interests, but patronizing him and taking advantage of him from his 
own plane of superior development. Ultimately in Kinney and Hubbard, in 
the frontiersman just turned provincial and the provincial trying to be the 
Bostonian, we see the contrast bare: the unswerving straightness of Kinney 
and the misshapen crookedness of Bartley Hubbard. 

To be sure, Kinney is not an Indian fighter, a hunter, or even a woods- 
man; he is a cook in a lumber camp. There are no twigs snapping, nor 
bullets covering bullets at two hundred yards, but Kinney with a rolling 
pin and a mighty mass of dough is as much a master as his forest prede- 
cessors were with the long rifle. With Kinney, too, physical prowess is only 
an adjunct to mental keenness, and Kinney can shape a phrase as artfully 
as Natty Bumppo and a good deal more believably. His philosophy is 
cracker-barrel, not German romanticist, and his speech is colloquial, not 
ersatz Indian or inflated Cooper (Howells’ literary offenses, in these respects, 
are not Cooper’s); but above all, Kinney is straight, with the frankness and 
simplicity which complete honesty begets. It is this probity which unites 
Kinney with his forest brethren, for the assumption that straightness, physi- 
cal and moral, resides in the unsophisticated “natural” man is as fundamental 
to Howells’ characterizations as it was to Cooper’s. 


III 


Redfield and Kinney are the two important connections Howells makes 
with frontier America. His chief concern, however, is the provincial. The 
adventures of the majority of Howells’ protagonists, both male and female, 
are the timeless ones of the young man or woman from the country going 
into society. The reason for the great number of these provincial figures and 
the reason for Howells’ firm commitment to the ideals they embodied are no 
more mysterious than the fact that William Dean Howells came to New 
England from Columbus, Ohio, at twenty-three, and from that time on 
steadily made his way, using the talents that had matured in the West and 
the values which had become a part of his nature. His position should 
remind us how firmly Howells stands at the beginnings of twentieth-century 
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American literature as the first of a long line of boys from the provinces: 
Dreiser, Sandburg, Hemingway, Anderson, Fitzgerald, and even T. S. 
Eliot. Coming so early, Howells saw both the past out of which modern 
America arose and the crucial changes which made that America. And his 
vision here was Western. 

In almost all of his novels, one or more of the important characters 

look upon the New York or New England scene, in which the action takes 
place, as an outsider. In less temperate hands this detachment might have 
resulted in savage satire displaying a hatred of the restrictions, the hypocrisy, 
the aristocracy of the East. Given the disposition of Howells, the satire was 
far from savage, but it was almost always present. His sympathies were 
reserved for the West, and in all his books, the freedom of action and con- 
science which the West, above all other areas, seemed to allow, is basic to 
the charms of hero and heroine alike. In 1893, Howells wrote of his 
Ohio youth: 
Society in Columbus at that day [the 1850s] had a pleasant refinement which I think 
I do not exaggerate in the fond retrospect. It had the finality which it seems to have had 
nowhere since the war; it had certain fixed ideals, which were none the less graceful 
and becoming, because they were the simple old American ideals, now vanished, or fast 
vanishing, before the knowledge of good and evil as they have it in Europe, and as it 
has imparted itself to American travel and sojourn.’* 


The provincials are so well known to readers of Howells’ novels that it is 
unnecessary to document them in detail here. A reader of Howells’ second 
novel, A Chance Acquaintance, well realizes that Kitty Ellison, the girl from 
Eriecreek, New York, on her way to Boston, is a projection of Howells on 
his way from Columbus, Ohio. And no reader can miss the continued con- 
trasts between the Boston as Kitty’s father had known it when it was close 
to the Western democracy he prized and the super-refined Boston of the 
present, represented by Miles Arbuton, the Boston dandy who does not win 
Kitty’s hand. 4A Modern Instance, his first novel of weight, is, among other 
things, a novel of a provincial going into society and being corrupted by it. 
Silas Lapham, in Howells’ best-known novel, is not a Bostonian. He has 
come to Boston to make his fortune; his fall is accomplished in Boston; his 
moral rise accompanies a return to the provinces from whence he came. The 
Hallecks, the model merchants who appear in The Rise of Silas Lapham 
and other novels, are representatives too of rural New England stock, hardly 
touched by current fashionable Boston life. The novels such as The Story 
of a Play and The World of Chance are obvious transcriptions of Howells’ 
experience as a provincial writer breaking into Eastern success. These young 
men are all like Bartley Hubbard up in Equity, Maine, taking his knee 
between his hands and saying to Marcia, “Chicago is the place for me. | 


® Literary Friends and Acquaintance (New York, 1911), p. 2. 
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don’t think I can stand Equity much longer.” Bartley, we know, comes to 
a bad end. The virtuous man in the novel, Ben Halleck, after a long period 
of trying to find himself, ends up ministering to the congregation of a 
backwoods church in Aroostook County, Maine. 

If one wants to examine the archetype of Howells’ provincial, he has the 
choice between Lemuel Barker in The Minister's Charge (subtitled The 
Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker) and Clementina Claxon, the ragged lady 
of Ragged Lady. Lemuel, Howells writes, “was not large, nor naturally 
loutish, but the heaviness of the country was in every touch and movement” 
(p. 21). Yet, Lemuel conquers Boston, even the most refined Boston of 
Bromfield Corey. Though defeated by forces beyond an individual’s control 
(chiefly the economic ones with which Howells in 1888 was much con- 
cerned), he returns to the provinces enlarged by the experience but not 
robbed of his natural goodness and sagacity. And, Howells assures the 
reader, he eventually finds the happiness of the good, good woman who is 
only given to Howells’ good, good man. The “ragged lady” in the novel 
of that name is almost a female counterpart of Lemuel Barker, and nothing 
really need be said except that once again the provincial virtues are empha- 
sized, and, despite many vicissitudes, the provincial girl triumphs. 

Part of Howells’ adherence to Western ideals can be accounted for as 
a nostalgia for youth and innocence linked with his own rural past. His 
philosophical outlook was similar to that of the eighteenth century when 
nature and rusticity could still be sentimentalized upon without the reali- 
zation that they were fast departing. But Howells’ attitude is more than a 
personal, nostalgic one; it reflects his larger feeling that America was losing 
not only innocence, but the ideals of a democratic Christian commonwealth 
with its strength the sum of all the democratic Christian communities which 
dotted the rural areas. It is proof of Howells’ temper that he did not go 
back to Ohio, nor did he make Ohio the setting for many of his novels. 
One might say he triumphed in Boston, and having had his fill of it, moved 
as America moved to New York. He never lost his sympathy for Western 
ideals; he found no other ideals, no other morality or ethics taking their 
place, and in novel after novel he placed his provincials in contact with the 
kind of new society which was emerging as small town and city changed 
into the urban society we have today. 

His vision was accurate. We have lost much that was valuable in nineteenth- 
century American life. We may be on the way to replacing the values which 
endured more or less from the original settlement to the Civil War with 
equally enduring ones, but we will not rid ourselves easily of the ideals which 
were prized in youthful America. And if we retain them, we will owe some 
debt to William Dean Howells, that “Eastern” literary man whose sense of 
values, in his fiction and in his life, came out of his Western past. 





TWO POEMS 


Marion Montgomery 


Lines for Ben Slaughter, Hunter, }Voodsman, Farmer; 
Killed by a Falling Tree, November 9, 1954 


The lone hounds holler under the moon, 
The leaves flow wild with a wild wild sound, 
And the black owl hovers motionless 

Where one tall pine tree measures ground. 


The lean coon pants in a hollow log 

And rests all night from the swamp-slow run; 
The sharp hawk whets his beak on bark 

High in the frost-sharp light of the sun. 


And the nights and days flow end to end, 
The owl, the coon, the hawk wax fat, 
And the tall tree moulders on the floor 

In Ben Slaughter’s native habitat. 


CHUB DOWNIE 
(For R. P. W.) 


Chub Downie and I, when the sun was red, 
Stood under spruce trees five-stories high 
That held back the sun and shafts of the sky, 
And I was afraid the spruce would die 

From a dose of blight in their head. 


Chub wasn’t worried; he held instead 

That three years dying might clear the land 

But three hundred growing would bring a stand 
Back where these were, and just as high; and 

For three long months now Chub Downie is dead. 


lowa City, lowa 





THE DAY THEY BLEW THE SMOKESTACK UP 
Barriss Mills 


The day they blew the smokestack up 
we came in cars from all around 

to watch an era fall. At first 

we watched each minute as the men 
set charges, laid wires to safety, 

and the cops held back the children 
and not-quite-adults whose urge 

to play the hero cheaply drew them 
toward the foreshortened shadow. 


(But not the dogs that run 

in and out of such occasions, 
tongues lolling, smiling, 

as dogs do, vaguely, at crowds.) 


Then we grew inattentive, as readyings 
stretched into the hot afternoon 
and children and old people 


missed their naps and everyone’s 
lemonade and sandwiches ran out 
and the men moved to the perimeter 
again and back again and it began 
to feel like suppertime and suddenly 


the sky disappeared 

as dust rose and 

the blast came and 

the long column cracked 
upward and outward 
and the pinnacle hung, 
pinpointed in the sun, 
and fell, with a slow 
kind of dignity, out 

of its sky-place, to join 
the crumbled centuries 
on this mid-new- 
century’s rubbish pile. 


West Lafayette, Indiana 





THE LUCK OF LITTLE MISS MARKER 


Calvin S. Brown 


IS EARLY YEARS were inauspicious, for a nomadic life, financial 

insecurity, and the loss of one parent meant that the idea of “home”: 

hardly existed. For the same reasons, he was always in a social class 
somewhat beneath what his abilities deserved, and the incongruity rankled. 
Under such circumstances education was a hit or miss affair, but a youth 
brought up with a respect for good books and wide reading needed only a 
few years of formal schooling. Beyond that, he could and did educate him- 
self. Soon he was thrown largely on his own resources, and for several 
years he drifted here and there in the West, holding various jobs and 
living pretty much from hand to mouth. His wanderings and experiences 
during this period cannot be accurately charted, for by the time that he was 
famous enough for anyone to be interested he was already at work building 
up his own legend. His later hints and reminiscences are probably more 
press-agentry (this was before the days of public relations) than sober 
autobiography. 

He finally settled down to newspaper work and completed his self- 
education in various Western pressrooms. And he did well — well enough, 
in fact, to make a reputation that enabled him to leave San Francisco for the 
East and forever abandon the semi-frontier surroundings of his young 
manhood. As soon as he had a little money and glory he became a fashion- 
plate, and for the rest of his life he was famous for his love of expensive 
clothes and his meticulous elegance of dress. It is easy to see in this 
exhibitionism a compensation for his neglected and humiliated youth — he 
now saw to it that the most casual passerby should be able, at a glance, to 
know that he was somebody. 

Though he was successful at various types of writing and was widely 
known as the author of several entertaining bits of verse, he won his prin- 
cipal fame as the writer of a very specialized type of short story which took 
the public by storm. His tales in this vein have been favorites with Holly- 
wood. But the vein was so thin that it was soon worked out. Then, since a 
highly mannered type of fiction is highly imitable, he wrote a good many 
imitations of his earlier successes, sometimes badly and mechanically, and 
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sometimes rather well. Marriage ended in separation, and during his later 
years he was more or less a stranger to his own children. He had always had 
a mixture of hypochondria and genuine ill health. When he discovered that 
he had cancer of the throat, it was already too late. Surgery delayed the 
inevitable, but not for long, and he died within a few months of his sixty- 
sixth birthday. 

One of his best known stories tells about a group of rough, womanless 
men — ne’er-do-wells, gamblers, drunks, and a few outright criminals — 
who, by a quirk of circumstances, find themselves with a small child on 
their hands. Though one of them is charged with its custody, they all 
shoulder the responsibility. They are shamefaced about their love for the 
child, but flatly reject the obvious course of putting it into more suitable 
and competent hands. They hold many meetings to take counsel for its 
welfare. They give it deadly weapons for playthings. Men who have 
previously lived in squalor spare no expense in arranging elegant quarters for 
the child. In fact, their whole point of view begins to change. They become 
more kindly and more generous, and they even begin openly championing 
the cause of decency and morality. But obviously such a state of affairs can- 
not last. The child dies a touching and theatrical death, after proving to the 
hilt that villains really have hearts of gold. 

The name under which he won fame is not the one conferred on him at 
birth. He disguised his somewhat effeminate first name for a time by 
using an abbreviation, but he finally dropped it entirely. And the spelling of 
the family name was itself altered from its traditional spelling. Any reader 
who deciphered the title of this article has already identified this man — or, 
rather, these men, for there are actually two men about whom every word 
said so far is true. One of them is (Francis) Bret Harte, and his story. is 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” The other is (Alfred) Damon Runyon, 
and his story is “Little Miss Marker.” 

Astonishing though the biographical parallels are, the literary ones are 
really more interesting. The stories cited above are the only pair which have 
essentially the same plot. In general, the plots are different, and the settings 
are as different as the California mining camps of 1850 and the Broadway 
speakeasies of 1930. But the strange fact is that the formula, the tricks, and 
the final effect are practically identical. 

Both men used a grim, sordid background which was romanticised 
almost beyond recognition, and they played this setting alternately for 
superficial laughs and sentimental tears. Both used a set of rootless and 
unprincipled characters who could easily be made astonishing because they 
did not have to be made credible. Both used a style employing rather 
specious local dialect and deriving most of its humor from deliberate in- 
congruities of tone. Both liked sudden and surprising endings, though the 
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fact that O. Henry came after Harte and before Runyon is clearly important. 
And, finally, both fundamentally depended on the ancient device of playing 
up sudden flashes of decency in people who might be considered utterly 
depraved —a not entirely unrealistic device, at that. 

The key to the whole performance is theatrical contrast, a contrast that 
runs through everything from the single phrase to the conception of a whole 
story. In “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” Harte points up his picture of Piney 
and The Duchess as they fall into their last sleep, “the younger and purer 
pillowing the head of her soiled sister upon her virgin breast.” And the 
story ends with the description of John Oakhurst, the gambler and suicide 
“who was at once the strongest and yet the weakest of the outcasts of Poker 
Flat.” One of Harte’s most genuine stories, “Miggles,” is based on the idea 
of a young, healthy, and beautiful girl devoting her life to a helpless paralytic 
— who had spent all his money on her when she ran a saloon. Where could 
one find more possibilities for startling contrasts, unless perhaps in Runyon’s 
“The Old Doll’s House,” which tells how an old lady of New York’s upper 
social crust shelters a pursued gangster and provides an alibi for his two 
most recent murders — because he reminds her of a childhood sweatheart? 
Or one might choose “Earthquake,” in which another gangster and mur- 
derer teams up with the cop who has pursued him all the way to Nicaragua 
and dies a heroic death saving a convent full of nuns and children. 

Contrast is also the chief trick of style of both writers. They rejoice in the 
flippant or rhetorical euphemism for immorality and violence. When Harte 
tells us that two of the undesirables ejected from Poker Flat were “ladies,” 
he adds, “It is but due to the sex, however, to state that their impropriety 
was professional.” People were careful what they said to Tennessee’s Partner 
because “he was a grave man, with a steady application to practical detail 
which was unpleasant in a difficulty.” Runyon explains that there are a 
great many “hostesses” at a certain cabaret in Atlantic City, “for Joe Goss 
gets many tired business men from New York among his customers, and 
there is nothing a tired businessman from New York appreciates more 
than a lively hostess.” And Runyon’s reporter Waldo Winchester reflects 
that “if I tell Dave the Dude I am married after taking his doll away from 
him, I am quite sure Dave will be very much excited, and maybe do some- 
thing harmful to my health.” 


The most prevalent contrast in style is a deliberately cultivated incon- 
gruity of tone, a device used by both writers, but approached from opposite 
directions. Bret Harte writes in a rather ornate, genteel style, and plays off 
against his own narration the quoted phrases of his unlettered protagonists. 
Thus he tells us that when Cherokee Sal was in labor, “a few of the 
spectators were, I think touched by her sufferings. Sandy Tipton thought 
it was ‘rough on Sal, and, in the contemplation of her condition, for a 
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moment rose superior to fact that he had an ace and two bowers in his 
sleeve.” Often Harte points up his contrast by apology: “As the long, dry 
summer withered to its roots, the school term of Red Gulch — to use a local 
euphuism — ‘dried up’ also.” Runyon does just the opposite. His narrator 
is one of his characters (“a guy who is just around”) and hence the narra- 
tion is all in the same synthetic jargon as the dialogue. Into this low-life 
colloquialism Runyon constantly injects scraps — often merely single words 
— of language on an incongruously literary level. These expressions (which 
I shall italicize) are entirely incredible in their contexts, but since the entire 
style is designed to be comical rather than realistic, nothing is lost, no matter 
how much a word clashes with its surroundings: “And this is the idea 
|they| have as they watch the guy, until he turns around to chide a dog 
that is nibbling at the seat of his tight pants... .” “The stage doorman 
finally speaks very crossly to Eddie, and tells him that if he does not desire 
a bust in the beezer, he will go away from there.” “He dresses well and is 
very rapid with a dollar.” This trick of incongruity can be illustrated from 
almost any page of Runyon. In its simplest and most mechanical form, it 
consists of merely avoiding contractions in colloquial speech: “ ‘Hello, 
Rusty,’ I say very pleasant, ‘What is the score?’” In its full efflorescence it 
becomes sheer burlesque: “In fact, Miss Lovey Lou seems to be more afraid 
of the bloodhounds than she does of being squashed to death, for when 
John Wangle and I Aasten to her rescue and pull her out from under Regret 
she is moaning as follows: ‘Oh, do not \et them devour me—I will confess.’ ” 

Before Runyon hit on his own locale and his own twist to the formula, 
he went through an early and largely unknown period during which he 
wrote Western sketches in the manner of Harte. In these he made Harte’s 
characteristic use of a somewhat inflated style to describe unedifying things. 
A sheriff who had no prisoners (and consequently no fees) looked dejectedly 
at his jail, and “his teeth chattered as occasional wisps of wind sneaked 
through the chinks in the building and he shook his head dolefully as he 
looked about the bare quarters the thrifty commonwealth had designed for 
criminal habitation.” That ought to be Bret Harte, but it is actually Damon 
Runyon. 

When the circumstances are right, essentially the same observations may 
be made by superficially different characters in the two writers. The 
gambler Oakhurst took his ejection from Poker Flat quite calmly. “With 
him life was at best an uncertain game, and he recognized the usual per- 
centage in favor of the dealer.” A similar experience of life leads Runyon’s 
Sam the Gonoph to a similar philosophical postulate: “I long ago come to 
the conclusion that all life is 6 to 5 against.” The resemblance is striking, 
but both remarks are entirely in character and they need not be taken as 
evidence of borrowing or influence. 
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Is there any influence, then? Probably so. Runyon’s father was an 
omnivorous reader, and so was Runyon. Harte’s half-dozen best stories have 
been so widely circulated, reprinted, and anthologized that it would have 
been hard for Runyon to miss them, and his early Western sketches reinforce 
the inherent probability. Yet there is no proof. When Runyon once 
explained to a reader that the excellence of his column was due to his 
thefts from the world’s best writers, he gave a long list of his alleged 
victims (including Socrates, who didn’t write), but Harte was not among 
them. I have found no mention of Harte by Runyon or Runyon’s critics. 
And it must be confessed that the ingredients in Harte’s recipe were not 
really new, and that Runyon could have picked them up from various 
sources. Even more important, he could have invented them, for most of the 
individual tricks are inherent in the general idea of this type of sketch. 
Stull, I believe that Runyon followed Harte in his writing as closely as he 
did in the events of his life, and more knowingly. The early Western 
sketches argue strongly for a firsthand knowledge of Harte’s formula, and 
for a deliberate transmogrification of the Californian mining camp into 
the Broadway speakeasy. 

One other parallel remains to be mentioned —a parallel entirely sub- 
jective, but significant. A reader’s first story by Harte or Runyon is a 
memorable experience. It gives an exciting sense of something utterly new 
and fresh and different, and this impression is much the same for both 
writers. But if the reader is rash enough to read a number of stories in 
succession (as I have had to do), the freshness disappears before he finishes 
the third one, and all the stories from the sixth on become a deadly waste 
of repeated tricks, maudlin tears, mirthless jests, and foreseen surprises. 
The mortal tedium of the tenth story is as much the same experience as the 
crisp newness of the first, and this fact alone is convincing evidence that 
underneath their different tinsel trappings Harte’s and Runyon’s stories are 
essentially the same thing. 





AGATE BEACH 


Dean Doner 


The sea swells landward, flinging 
wavefuls of stones up the steep slope. 
Beneath the spraying foam, as though 
the land itself had loosened, the stones 
roar back to the sea, sucked 

into the rumbling undertow, to be 
gargled, churned, flung again, 

to rattle endlessly, thundrously down. 


We search for agates, wandering apart, 

since words are lost in the growl 

of the clattering rock. Colt-legged 

we slip, scattering the stones 

we search among. Like hunter crabs 

our hands run sideways across the egg-smooth 
pebbles, feeling the soft gleam of 

wet stone, the dull gray of dry. 


Straightening, we see each other but a 
child figure far down, far up the beach. 
The continent which endures this barrage 
tips downward to the sea. Each wave takes 
strength from the strengthening tide to 
hurtle its cargo of stones nearer the cliff. 


We retreat, meeting at the slatted stair 

to show our agates. Our cupped hands touch. 
The sun like garish footlight isolates 

blocks of offshore rock in the placid 

open sea. Below us the valley is closed 

where the foam sprays, the stones crash, 


the ocean charges onto the land, and 


the land slips into the sea. 


West Lafayette, Indiana 





THE WHITE STAR SCHOOL 


Vern Wagner 


HE SUMMER OF 1937 I spent waiting in Billings, Montana, with 

several high school classmates for the fall quarter to begin at Eastern 

Montana State Normal School. We used to go out dancing many 
nights a week then, usually to the Billings Club, a converted golf club- 
house west of town under the Rimrocks. We were encouraged to come by 
the management because we lent tone to the place. We were nice sober 
kids and drank only cokes since we were all under age and couldn’t buy 
anything else. Depression bred, we had come to adult economic conscious- 
ness earlier than the generation of the twenties. We had all attended the 
Normal one year already and nearly all of us expected to go out to work 
after a second year there, probably to teach in rural or small town schools. 
But none was enthusiastic about this prospect. 

One night our crowd was joined by a fellow already graduated from 
the Normal School. The year just past he had taught a one room school 
fifteen miles north of Baker on the North Dakota line. He told us how he 
had handled a school of eight children in five grades for nine months. He 
told about the impoverished lives of these children, how he had gone to town 
the first Saturday and spent his last ten dollars for a football and a baseball 
and some kids’ games and a bat. These children knew nothing of conven- 
tional games and frolics. He told us about classroom projects, the weekly 
dittoed newspaper he and his pupils had made up and exchanged with other 
schools around the state, of hiking trips to look for rocks and plants, of 
children’s books he had gotten from the town library. 

I was fascinated. I’d never heard before that teaching school could be a 
romance. The night club seemed unfair. Our candle-lit table looked effete 
with its white cloth and coke glasses and ash trays. I asked the fellow 
questions when he wasn’t dancing with my girl and others. That was the 
summer of “It looks Like Rain in Cherry Blossom Lane” and “White 
Sails.” I didn’t dance. I listened and thought. 

It was that night I made up my mind suddenly, and when I got home at 
one in the morning I woke my mother to tell her, “Mother, I’ve decided 
what I want to do. I want to be a school teacher.” I was awed. Mother 
tried hard to come awake and she told me that that was fine. 
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It was fine. All the vague plans I had to be a lawyer (Clarence Darrow), 
a journalist (Vincent Sheean), a world traveler (Richard Halliburton), all 
dropped away then, and | returned to the Normal School that fall fully 
resolved upon a teaching career. When I walked in the commencement 
procession the next spring in a class of sixty and was tapped as one of 
“The Ten Most Promising Teachers,” I felt I had made a beginning. My 
diploma entitled me to teach any grade from one through nine in the 
Montana public schools. In April I started a flow of application letters 
that continued all summer long —and that resulted in nothing at all by 
Labor Day. Each letter I wrote on plain paper with a liner underneath. 
Each letter was a prayer of hope. And each letter started dreams of glory. 
When a rare reply came asking for my credentials the fantasies I built then 
reached glorious heights. 

At first I applied for nothing but town jobs. There was the fourth-fifth- 
sixth grade opening at Musselshell in April. It included all the elementary 
school music, paid $95 a month in a town of perhaps 300, and was a hundred 
miles away on the Milk River. But Willa Mae Howard got it in May. 
She could play the piano and sing; since I could do neither, I wasn’t too 
disappointed. The eighth grade and junior high coaching job at Gardiner 
paid a straight hundred a month. This was on the edge of Yellowstone 
Park and had the prospect of being snowed in for the winter. Floyd Beeler 
got that. He weighed half again what I did and played football and 
basketball to boot, which I didn’t. Ronan in the Flathead Valley had a 
plain intermediate job for $90 I heard about in June. They never answered 
at all. Ringling in the Big Belts had a junior high opening. They answered 
the initial application, but I heard nothing else. Forsyth had a fifth and 
sixth grade opening I heard about in July that paid $105, the best one yet. 
I borrowed five dollars from a personal finance company (paying back six 
dollars a month later, 240 per cent interest) to take a bus there to apply in 
person. But the superintendent was still away at summer school. The 
Rapelje school northwest of Billings wanted a seventh and eighth grade 
teacher who could triple in high school play directing, grade school coaching 
and music, all. Floyd Beeler drove me over there one evening, but neither of 
the two board members I talked with was at all interested in a nineteen 
year old whose voice had barely changed. In those days it was a buyer’s 
market. Hiring officials took the possession of a legitimate teaching certifi- 
cate for granted as they culled through multitudes of applicants. 

Every other day all summer I pedaled my bike up to the Normal School 
to see Mr. Foote in the placement bureau. He was a happy Christian type, 
beamish, hearty and toothy. If he had a vacancy I would consider, then 
life, which is hope more than desire, commenced afresh. One day in August 
though when I was getting desperate, I called to find he had skipped 
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town. He had merely left for a vacation, but his departure was a body blow 
to me. I became aware that the Lord’s ways are strange ways since I who 
so richly deserved (one of the Ten Most Promising Teachers) had offered 
my pedagogical charms in vain. 

Henceforth I had to deal with an official who had no place in my 
pantheon: The year before I had operated a necktie cleaning service at 75¢ 
a dozen, using a secret process of naphtha gas to dilute the dirt, an old tooth- 
brush to spread it around evenly, a piece of cardboard to fit inside, and my 
mother’s iron and a wet dishtowel to press with. This Kiwanian, | think, 
suspected something of the sort and refused me his business, saying he only 
bought cheap ties anyhow and just threw them away when they were dirty. 
I think he saw my sneer for then he had the gall to cut me off the NYA dole, 
which he administered, because he claimed I was earning money and didn’t 
need New Deal help. I pointed out that too many customers were like him. 
But I had to crawl in the end. We did not have a chummy relationship. 
To fall into his pitiless graces was no bowl of bananas. 

The first of September was past. Floyd and I had run a parking lot 
behind the Montana National Bank all summer, but when he left for 
Gardiner to begin teaching, although the take was thereafter to be all mine, 
it was no joyful thing. My girl left for Pony and her first teaching job too. 
I was bereft. The day after Labor Day nearly all the schools in the state of 
Montana opened. All, seemingly, were stuffed with teachers. Each teacher 
had a contract good for nine months of pay. I knew nothing then of severed 
contracts, feuding communities, classroom brawls, nepotism, state exams for 
graduating seventh and eight graders, the American Cult of the Scapegoat — 
in a word of the “peculiar profession,” teaching. Gnawing me that Sep- 
tember week were the twin facts that I was eager to begin the active chas- 
tity called school teaching and yet devoid of the opportunity. Everybody 
was beginning. Only I lingered at home jobless and bitter. 

Something drastic had to be done. I abandoned pride and crawled up to 
the Normal School finally on the Saturday morning after Labor Day. I went 
to beg. My man gloated and then told me what was finally available. A 
more scabby array of “teaching positions” no one ever did see. There were 
three or four. All were one room country schools miles from anywhere, 
each with doubtful possibilities. Either they were discipline problems (big 
boys who beat up the teacher) or places with living difficulties (districts 
where nobody would board the teacher) or indecently low pay — sixty 
dollars a month, maybe, or sixty-five. The best was a school in Dawes County 
in the eastern part of the state. In my presence my friend grandly telephoned 
Mrs. Anna Manning Schultz, the county superintendent, and handed me the 
phone. I was interviewed. I suspected that Mrs. Schultz would not have 
been so fulsome unless something was wrong with the place, but I was in 
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no position to be picky. When I hung up, I had been hired to teach in her 
county at the White Star School, post office Lindsay, Montana, at $75 a 
month, $675 for the year. It was a relief to have a job at last, but my dis- 
appointment was keen. My agent livened me up when he commented that 
I could never claim he had not done his best for me — and that the school 
would pay the phone bill. I was meagerly grateful. 

So I had a job. I went home. I informed my mother. I went downtown 
and bought a brand new Gladstone bag for five dollars at J. C. Penney’s. (I 
had sold my bike for fifteen dollars and was in funds. I had long ago in 
the summer sold my 1927 Chevy as junk for five dollars hauled away.) | 
packed up a big box of teaching supplies — pictures to thumb tack on 
bulletin boards, coupons to mail in for free samples, and pamphlets sent 
out by companies on vanilla and the telephone to spice up geography lessons. 
When I left by Greyhound for Glendive 235 miles east on Sunday afternoon, 
my family saw me off and my married brother gave me a black lunch box 
and thermos bottle. A very useful gift, since all the year I carried my lunch. 

Two things I remember on that trip. In Forsyth I saw the girl who had 
gotten the job there I wanted. Wearing a snappy fringed leather jacket, 
she looked carefree and successful walking past the bus depot with friends. 
I was bitterly envious; I wished she was pregnant since she was unmarried. 
And I remember a line of fence posts crossing a low hill against the darken- 
ing east, lonely and utterly beautiful. That is all. 

I stayed the night in the Jordan Hotel in Glendive and had just money 
enough the next day to pay the bill and buy some breakfast. At nine o’clock 
I appeared before Mrs. Anna Manning Schultz in her office in the court 
house basement. She was gracious: it was her only protection in her racket. 
She solved her problems, I learned thereafter, by grandly agreeing with 
every opposing force while dexterously avoiding a simultaneous meeting 
with a district’s school board and its citizens’ protest committee. She issued 
me a lesson plan book, a grade book, monthly report forms, and a state 
Course of Study for the Rural Schools, and we left to drive out to my school. 

I clearly recall that gorgeous day in late summer, the crystal clarity of 
the sunlight on the High Plains, the very blue sky, the dry browns and 
yellows of a land that is almost devoid of trees, a land rolling for the most 
part — rolling clear up to the Rockies four hundred miles to the west. 
West of Glendive we crossed the Yellowstone, then curved through the 
broken land northwest on the Circle highway. Fifteen miles out we passed 
Green School, where, Mrs. Schultz told me, my classmate Julia Friedland 
was teaching (at $85 a month). We turned off shortly onto a section road 
that would in four miles more take us to my school. 

My first glimpse of the White Star School in its weed grown and 
treeless yard facing north on the south side of a shallow basin is an indelible 
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memory. The building was alone on the prairie, a little gray, white-trimmed, 
peaked-roof schoolhouse with two windows on the east and two on the 
west, fronted by an enclosed entry with a shed roof. A white star was 
painted on the gable of the building; a short flagpole was fastened above 
that to the ridgepole. Back of this were two other buildings, an open shed 
for children to tie their horses in if they rode to school, and the coal house 
with the boys’ toilet on one end and the girls’ on the other. In the yard was 
the pump. 

As we drove up from the east that Monday morning of September 12, 
1938, the brilliant sunlight was cheery and the sight was not depressing — 
after all, I had lived in such a drear country all my life. I didn’t know it 
was supposed to crush the spirit. From a mile away as we topped the bank 
of the creek after crossing the bridge by the Millers’ low built house, I saw 
two figures sitting on the steps of the schoolhouse entry facing us, two boys 
I soon saw, in bib overalls. They were LeRoy and Jimmie Malkuch who 
were to be my principal students all that year. All year long both or at 
least one appeared each school day morning, sent forth by their mother who 
turned out to be the chairman of my school board. Only one day all that 
year did neither of the boys show up, a bitter day when it was more than 
forty degrees below zero during the ten days of forty below weather in 
February. After Mrs. Schultz had gravely introduced me to them as “Mr.” 
Wagner and had unlocked the schoolhouse, she bade the boys stay there 
until noon when she would bring me back after getting me settled at my 
boarding place with Mrs. Hardy. We left to drive the two miles around 
the corner of the section to the Hardy farmhouse. The two boys seemed to 
be pleasant little chaps. They got bigger as I got to know them. LeRoy was 
to be in the seventh grade, Jimmie in the sixth. Mrs. Schultz told me | 
would probably have three or four more pupils — Patty Timm, a first 
grader, the daughter of Adolph and Mrs. Timm, the latter one of my other 
board members, and Tillie and Donald Miller, the children of German 
immigrants whose house we had already passed on the way to school. 
Mrs. Miller was the third member of the board. Tillie was also a seventh 
grader, Donald a beginner. Possibly Robert Miller, an eighth grader, would 
come to school too, but he was nearly sixteen and might decide not to come. 

We drove into Hardys’ yard about eleven o'clock and I saw my new 
home. It was an unpainted, two room peaked-roof frame house the Hardys 
had built shortly after they had come to this area from Missouri to home- 
stead in 1910. The kitchen was a lean-to on the south side. It contained 
the only house entrance — the door around to the north was boarded 
shut — and was furnished with a large coal range (with hot water reservoir), 
a cream separator, a work table, cupboards, and a small stand for the water 
bucket and wash basin. A trap door led to the cellar. The central room 
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back of this was a combination living and dining room with a round table 
covered with oilcloth and holding a kerosene lamp —the only light to eat 
or read or work by. There were also two rocking chairs, a table in the 
west window with a fern and some begonias on it, a red plush couch with 
one raised, curled end, and a large square coal stove. Back of this room was 
the third chamber, the Hardys’ bedroom. All the floors were covered with 
linoleum scrubbed very clean. 

A steep set of stairs, more ladder than stairs, mounted up from the 
central room through a trap door one raised to get to the attic. This 
was roughly divided into two rooms, unfinished except for pasteboard boxes 
nailed to the sloping rafters. The southern one of these rooms was to be 
mine, furnished with a large feather bed, straight chair, an old bureau 
with an attached mirror, and one window. There were no rugs on the rough 
floor. The other room was Max Wright’s, the Hardys’ foster son, a young 
man of twenty-one. Max had been left with Mrs. Hardy to care for when 
his mother had the flu in 1918. She had died and Max’s father had taken 
his other children and left the country. Max had had polio as a tiny infant, 
but the Hardys kept him as their son. They had no children of their own. 
He was almost totally crippled from the waist down, but he could and 
did drive a tractor; he fetched water from the well by tying a rope around 
his waist and pulling behind him a toy wagon with the buckets. He 
managed his crutches expertly and was a good Indian rassler. During the 
year a hired man occasionally shared Max’s bed, a ticking filled with corn 
husks on coil springs. 

Much of this I only glimpsed that first morning. Nor did I know how 
lucky I was. I heard later of the teacher who had to live in the schoolhouse. 
Nobody would board her because of a feud over the board money. She had 
to carry her water from a well three miles away. I heard also of a classmate 
of mine in a school district that had seven children all from the same family. 
She lived with the family. She shared a bed with the oldest girl. She signed 
a contract stipulating she would be abed every school night at ten. She 
resigned at Thanksgiving, went to town somewhere and got a job at 
Woolworth’s. 

I met Mrs. Hardy, a spare, tanned and wrinkled woman of sixty-two 
with a long face and short gray hair (she cut it herself, I learned, straight 
and business-like). She was dressed in a cotton house dress, cotton stockings, 
large flat shoes, black hornrimmed glasses and startling white false teeth. 
She greeted me, shaking hands shortly; she had enormous, large-knuckled 
hands. She showed me my room and then packed a lunch for me to take 
back to school that first day as Mrs. Schultz sat grandly by making small 
talk. Between us we arranged that I would pay $20 a month C.O.D. for 
room and board with a dollar extra for laundry. As the year developed we 
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grew to be excellent friends. She was not given to nonsense. Her life 
had always been too full of toil for that. She did not believe in frills though 
she bragged she had the best privy in the country: it had framed magazine 
pictures on the wall and a box of real toilet paper. After this first day I did 
not see her with teeth except in town. She carried them in her pocket book, 
put them in at the city limits and then took them out again at the city limits. 
She seldom wore shoes in the house either. | have never known a more 
completely ,sterling person. There is much to say about “Aunt Lil,” but 
that life in the Hardy household is another story. 

Apart from the school teaching that whole year is another story. There 
was George Hardy, my landlord, as handsome as Santa Claus and almost as 
rakish at sixty as he’d obviously been at twenty; and as full of hell as his 
wife was dour. There was old Miss Nye, who had lived alone in a small 
square house near the Hardys for over twenty-five years and whose life 
revolved around the coming of The Saturday Evening Post each week. 
George used to check up on her every two weeks or so to see that she was all 
right. She never called on us. Then there was the widow Johnson, who 
lived on the hill on the north rim of the shallow valley. She lived a lady life 
crocheting beautiful table cloths — to the mild disgust of Aunt Lil, her best 
chum — that won prizes at all the annual fairs. Her hired man, Ray Jackson, 
did all the farm work, including the milking. Ray was given to chewing up 
and swallowing the burnt out butts of his Bull Durham cigarets during 
the exciting moments of High, Low, Jack, and the Game that winter. 

There was much more, though to look at the White Star School District 
didn’t promise much. On my daily walks to school a mile and a half 
through George’s fields, over the creek and across a pasture, I could see just 
one other habitation besides the Hardys’ and Miss Nye’s, and that was Mrs. 
Johnson’s on the hill. This house, the Hardys’ cluster and the schoolhouse. 
This is all there was. The Malkuchs lived south over the basin edge. The 
Millers for as long as they were in the district lived below the creek bank 
to the east, near the cottonwood, the only tree in sight. The Timms lived 
four miles northeast of the school across the basin on the other side of the 
Circle highway and the Northern Pacific Railway spur that ran to Circle 
and carried a train a week from Glendive on Thursday afternoons. We 
always stopped school to watch it, tiny and far away across the prairie. 
When it whistled, white steam arose to be followed long after by the sound, 
distant and faded and far away. 

On Thursdays, too, Leonard came by in the morning with the mail in 
his Model A Ford. He brought the outside three times a week, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday. On Saturdays he wasn’t so important, because that 
day we all went to town (Glendive) unless weather prevented. But on 
school days I began watching for him as soon as I got to school. The mail 
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then was as important as I was to find mail call in the Army five years later. 

Another family lived four miles east and away, but they had no school- 
age children though the wife was the clerk of the board. So everyone but 
Maude Johnson had a hand in the school — even old Miss Nye did, since 
her elderly sister-in-law had been my predecessor the year before, living in 
a curtained corner of the schoolhouse itself. 

All of these facts I learned gradually as I discovered other things. Many 
of my classmates from the Billings Normal taught round about at salaries 
of from $60 to $90 a month. I would see most of them on Saturdays in town. 
Community gatherings in community halls or schoolhouses on Saturday 
nights drew company from all over the county. Basket socials, dances, 
holiday programs at Hallowe’en or Christmas. That winter I gladly attended 
the monthly Bray Show in Lindsay with everyone else. Mr. and Mrs. Bray, 
two other couples and one young man toured the northeastern part of 
Montana for one night stands, regularly producing a three act play (always 
a rollicking comedy) and then setting up as a dance band afterward. The 
Bray Show was the affair of the month. Everyone attended who could 
crawl and babies did who could not. The Bray troup was glamorous. 

But all year too, on every official school day I trudged true blue across 
the fields to teach my school from eight-thirty until four or after. I never 
worked so hard at teaching; I never learned so much. Three years in the 
Army and all the education they supplied is really second rate, compared. 
I did it all—taught every subjet to every grade (1, 6 and 7), tested, super- 
vised, principalled, superintended, janitored, painted the whole inside of the 
school building, everything. And I learned all the subjects, especially sixth 
grade geography (world geography), seventh grade agriculture (LeRoy 
taught me, really, though I held the textbook), and finger painting, three 
things I was weak in. The next year in Gallatin County near Three Forks 
I taught the Lane School, one of the plushest one room schools in the state. 
I had oil heat, electricity, and $110 a month. There, with fourteen pupils 
I taught every grade but the fourth and conducted twenty-eight (28) classes 
a day — ten minutes for fifth grade arithmetic, ten minutes for eighth grade 
history, several ten minute periods for first and second grade reading, etc. 
I had to learn about the Taylor Speedup Time Management Plan — or what 
amounted to the same thing, how to drive seven teams at once. But it was 
my initial year that taught me the most, the year I was for the first time 
responsible only to my own judgment. I entered the White Star School as 
ignorant of teaching as an ideal Victorian bride of marriage. And I lost my 
virginity with similar shock. 

That first day, Mrs. Schultz drove me back to the schoolhouse about noon. 
She left me there and drove away. During the afternoon I checked the 
Course of Study, my only guide out of chaos. Then I sorted out text books 
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from the locked book cupboard for all the subjects for which there were 
texts — reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, history, hygiene, science, 
and agriculture to the seventh graders. The boys and I swept the floor of 
the schoolhouse as well as the two privies. We dusted, opened the door 
and windows and had a fly and wasp drive — the room had filled with both 
during the hot, stilly summer. When the boys left at three-thirty I stayed 
behind to look about and plan a bit. 

The inside of the schoolhouse was calcimined a pale blue with a whitish 
ceiling. The floor was a worn grey. Desks and seats were scattered about, 
the kind that are usually screwed to the floor, with iron grill work on the 
sides and legs. There was a small teacher’s desk, an old round coal stove in 
the middle of the floor with a pipe going up, then back to the chimney at the 
south end, a water cooler on a stand, a large wooden cupboard where books 
and supplies were kept, a globe hanging from one corner of the ceiling on 
a pulley, a map case. There was a blackboard across the front of the room, 
a kerosene lamp in a bracket on the wall, no blinds at the windows, a picture 
of Lincoln and another of Washington on the back wall. A dusty American 
flag was fastened above the blackboard. There was also the flagpole outside, 
a prow on the front gable. There was a windup phonograph with six 
records, an organ rendition of “Always,” the “William Tell Overture,” a 
record to teach the identification of various instruments, and three lesser 
numbers. The school smelled of stale, locked-in air, as distinctive an odor 
as that of a beer parlor. 

Through the west windows nothing was to be seen but prairie and 
untilled fields. The West was just recovering from the long drouth that 
year, and the countryside contained many farms from which people had 
simply moved away carrying what they could, leaving behind iron bed- 
steads, stoves, tables and rusted farm equipment. A couple of herds of half 
wild horses, unbranded and unclaimed, roamed about the land through 
broken fences, competing with the antelope for the thin grass. All that year 
I learned why people left. It was more, I think, than failure to establish 
rich farms. As I walked to and from my school, my nostrils dried in the 
blowy weather, and I had to urge forth energy in this climate so far from 
fishes. It was too far from fishes. The people who stayed were tough. Only 
the Hardys and the Malkuchs were not on relief, but even they welcomed 
checks from the AAA. Through the eastern windows of the schoolhouse 
only Millers’ lone cottonwood showed above the land. 

The school and its yard were haunted with echoes from a quarter cen- 
tury’s children, their pulses and shapeless dreams. It was worn, tragic, a 
country school on the first day following a summer’s glad forgetfulness by 
its young. It had been patient and deserted then but for rare derisive forays 
made by passing youngsters all through the heat of June, July and August. 
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The building stood there. It did not sit. It stood as the wooden weapon 
against ignorance and defeat, the house of community hope and of the 
future. It stood alone on the high upland prairie, braving cold and heat, 
a land ship on a motionless voyage of discovery into human possibility. 
It was wholly inspiring. Only in separated views was it depressing. At 
nineteen, scared as I was, I felt how, above all, upright it was. I was at last 
a teacher housed in my own school. 

On Tuesday morning the whole school assembled. LeRoy and Jimmie 
appeared on a horse’s back. Tillie and Donald Miller walked over. Patty 
Timm was delivered by her mother and sixteen year old brother Arnold, who 
had graduated from the eighth grade two years before and was still at home. 
By ten o'clock I had issued books to all and set about the task of organizing 
classes. 

LeRoy, Tillie and Jimmie were no trouble at first. Given text assign- 
ments and the accompaying workbooks, they could be kept busy enough for 
the moment. But this was not true of Donald and Patty. Both of these little 
six year olds were first graders. They could not read. They smiled hard and 
winsomely with no front teeth. Patty was a Dutch bobbed blond. Donald 
was a brown-haired chubby. According to the State Course of Study | 
had hastily scanned the afternoon before, my job was to imprint a reading 
vocabulary of some 500 words on their impressionable minds, teach them 
to identify eight colors, get them to learn some simple number facts includ- 
ing time telling, help them to acquire some writing (printing) skills, and 
prepare them generally for the second grade the following year. 

Unfortunately I had not (1) the foggiest notion how to teach anyone to 
read, and (2) the knowledge whether they could go to the toilet alone. 
(They could.) I smiled at Donald and Patty. They smiled back toothlessly. 
They were delighted to be going to school. Donald didn’t say much. He 
was shy with good reason. He spoke only German. I quailed at them both. 
I didn’t in the least know what to do with those babies. Everyone around 
thought I knew what to do. So I bluffed. I looked through the pre-primer, 
a book called Frolic and Do-Funny. Frolic was a kitty, Do-Funny a puppy. 
House and chair and run and ran and dog and pig and sing and said and 
jump kept showing up as the stories developed. And words like the and 
and and an and a and by and up and down did too. Somehow those funny 
lines on white paper meant things (dog, house, horse, car), or actions (sing, 
jump, run) or nothing (the, a, an, to). Patty and Donald were to learn 
them. I began at a beginning. I took chalk and printed CAT on the black- 
board, saying “cat” and telling the two eager beginners that c-a-t if they 
should ever chance on it again in books meant “cat,” that a cat—oh you 
know what a cat is — meow, meow! Patty caught on quickly. Donald just 
smiled a little and said happily, “CAT? cat?” 
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I racked my brains and remembered the flash cards Miss Allen used when 
I was in the first grade. So I printed cat and dog and horse on pieces of 
paper and proceeded to catch Patty up by showing them to her all mixed 
up. Patty did fine. When she stumbled over house and horse, I took her 
finger and traced the difference in the letters and told her to remember next 
time that horse goes up like a tail sort of and house makes a cup. I made her 
take crayon or pencil and make the letters. And I devised tricky little work 
sheets with the words dog and house on one side of the page and pictures 
of objects on the other. She was supposed to draw a line from the word to 
the object. I hadn’t drawn a dog since I was eight. Dog and house as I 
drew them were distinguishable, but she was baffled by my dog and horse. 
So I put whiskers on the dog and a mane on the horse. She could not tell 
my dogs from my cats for the whiskers. Then I lost patience altogether, 
wished loudly I had stayed on as stock boy with S. H. Kress and Company 
($16 a week, all basement work, sixty hours a week if you hope to get 
promoted), and berated her for being not very smart. 

By the end of the year, because I kept pressing her against books and 
flash cards, Patty had mastered first grade requirements. When Anna 
Manning Schultz visited my school in the spring, she asked Patty to read for 
her and then complimented me. I had the humility to whisper “Forgive me, 
Lord” and the sense to step aside from a possible thunderbolt. 

Little Donald —I had not bargained on teaching anyone to speak 
English. He was willing, though, and thanks to his sister Tillie we had 
made some progress by Hallowe’en. Then the Millers moved. I was relieved. 
The eighth grader came during the noon hour one day. He beat me in a 
foot race and never returned. I was left with three pupils, LeRoy, Jimmie 
and Patty. That was my school for the rest of the year. 

After a trip to town the first Saturday (I hitchhiked in and back to pick 
the brains of the county superintendent and fellow teachers I met in her 
office) I got into a kind of order. By October I had talked the three board 
ladies into paying out $60 for some new books, construction paper, paste, 
chalks, finger painting sets, a ditto pad and a set of Palmer Method hand- 
writing cards to put below the blackboard — and for some lumber, paint, 
calcimine, and cloth. They also consented to buy a brand new stove. All 
during October and November I hammered and painted. I built three low 
tables and some benches, talked Aunt Lil into sewing unbleached muslin 
into window drapes on her treadle machine. I painted all the tables and 
woodwork dust color, the floor a light gray, the walls and ceiling white, 
the blackboard molding bright red. Mrs. Anna Manning Schultz made her 
first visit one October afternoon and found me standing on the teacher’s 
desk calcimining the ceiling while my kids theoretically studied around the 
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room out of the way. She was surprised to find me on the ceiling but was 
pleased to find me taking an interest. 

By Thanksgiving the schoolhouse inside was lovely, bright, clean, cheery, 
lived in, humming. Every morning I was increasingly pleased to arrive. 
When it grew cold and I had a fire to bank every afternoon, then the morn- 
ings were a pleasure when I opened the door — unless the lignite coal had 
burnt out in the night. On such mornings I had to pry open the stove door 
if it had frozen shut as the moisture solidified in the night. Then I laid a 
fire with half frozen fingers. While we waited for the warmth (and for 
the water cooler to thaw out) we set Patty on top of the stove while each 
of the three of us others chose a side to lean against. I would then read to 
my brood. 

I got to know my pupils. Patty was ever a sweetheart though she missed 
a lot of school during the cold of February and the mud of April. LeRoy 
and Jimmie turned out to be a little tough. The last two lady teachers had 
had no pleasant time. For one thing, the boys had once thrown a few .22 
shells into the stove to tease. Their mother took her sons’ side almost always. 
Fortunately the boys loved to be read to, and since I was not a sportsman 
nor particularly athletic, reading was a principal form of recreation. There 
were too few of us to play organized games though we tried our best with 
pom-pom pullaway and one o’ cat. Occasionally we hiked about at noon, 
but this proved to be no particular treat. These kids had to hike a lot herd- 
ing sheep and driving cows. I didn’t know enough of flora and fauna to be 
much help anyhow. Besides I was afraid of snakes —on the first wet day 
that fall I donned four buckle overshoes and didn’t stop wearing them until 
the middle of May and the end of school; they were my rattlesnake protec- 
tion. But all year I encountered only a dead blue racer. 

At Christmas time I went home. Billings was gay. I returned with my 
father’s brown flannel bathrobe and a hot water bottle. The robe created 
ribald comment from the Hardys when I stalked down the stairs to break- 
fast. I tried to keep the hot water bottle secret, sneaking out to the kitchen 
after everyone else was in bed, to fill it from the hot water reservoir on the 
stove. It was a wonderful comfort during the winter nights when a thin 
layer of fine snow would often drift in across the floor through the cracky 
sloping wall and window frame. Mornings I hid it in my bureau. But it 
got about that teacher had a hot water bottle, and when I stayed overnight 
at the Malkuchs one February night, Esther made a big to-do about heating 
bricks for me in the oven and wrapping them in newspapers, all the while 
apologizing for not having a hot water bottle. The boys, to my shame, stood 
by and grinned. 

It’s all very simple. These people out in rural eastern Montana had 
weathered drouth and depression and heavy toil, marginal Americans who 
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had expended great effort to make life less than misery. They had long 
since abandoned luxurious, effeminate, eastern practices. “We have good 
beds at least,” Esther Malkuch said. “We work hard and we need our sleep.” 
Indeed they did. Esther herself came from Wisconsin to teach the White 
Star School in 1926. She had stayed to marry Frank and go to work. “I 
think Iowa is paradise,” Mrs. Timm said once as she sat before her dining 
table that was covered with a fine old linen (Iowa) tablecloth in honor of 
teacher’s visit to dinner. She spoke as she ladled peaches to Arnold and Patty 
and me from a gallon can turned upside down to open —the label read, 
“For Relief Purposes Only, Not to be Sold.” “I'd go back to Iowa in a 
minute,” she said, “but we waited too long.” Tears would come to her eyes 
then as she remembered Iowa’s wealth, ease and abundance. And George 
told me one evening when I asked him if perhaps I should learn to milk the 
cows that I’d better not for if I knew how I'd have to do it sometime. He 
meant that such a skill is not universally necessary; he meant that there is 
another life in other lands. 

There are other lands. There is rich Iowa. Drive, for example, as I did 
last year from eastern Wyoming to Dubuque, 790 miles along Highway 20 
from six-thirty in the morning until eleven at night. Make it a hot day. 
Note the descent along these miles from aridity, sparseness and alien climes 
to the wealth, the lushness, the green of all Iowa. Reverse the trek and 
travel from Waterloo west to Wyoming: see then how soft and luxurious 
is Waterloo, how hard is Lusk. No wonder Beret, in Rolvaag’s Giants in the 
Earth, went mad on a South Dakota homestead. No wonder Jules Sandoz’ 
neighbor beat his wife to death with a whippletree in western Nebraska. 

My whole reaction in those days was to get away from this land. My 
school only confirmed me in my career, but I did not entertain any fancy 
notions of staying there and teaching school in that clime. I saw no unsever- 
able connection between the teaching and the land. But a funny thing hap- 
pened after Lindsay and the White Star School and that lonely prairie. For 
years now I have had a pang about the countryside. It was so stripped, 
so beautiful, so vacant, so unobtrusive, so quiet. Nearly two decades later 
I can remember with clarity as crystalline as the mornings out there, days 
and days of it. My daily trudges to school across the prairie through the 
couple of fences, down to the creek bed that flooded in frightening fashion 
in March, and up again to the level —all this was pure joy, barring the 
snakes I never saw. An enormous sky overhead, clouds always moving east- 
ward in defiance of the American’s moves, the ultimate daintiness of the 
colors on the land, the virginal yellows of the soil, the soothing gray greens 
of buffalo berry bushes and milk sage, the green, then the brown reds of the 
prairie grass, the quiet dull green of chokecherry, the visible wind. 

Days and days in those walks, or after school at night when the children 
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were gone and I would walk to each window in turn to look and listen, fall, 
winter, spring. Then there would be a silence that, though I could not 
fathom it, was a meaningful thing. At those times, anywhere I looked was 
no living creature. Mrs. Johnson’s white and distant house; the Hardys’ 
weathered group of buildings flat in the basin middle; my school. This was 
all there was. These poor buildings and me. Walking home at night like 
walking to school in the mornings I was alone. If I stopped, only the clean 
and sterile wind was abroad with me. I did not then nor do I now know 
what is fully meant. A faint least suggestion of something was there, some- 
thing pressing hard, but what it was saying, who it was, I do not rightly 
know. I do not expect to know. 

My life went forward in fairly usual fashion. That is, I was able to ignore 
larger concepts, caught as I was in ordinary tasks. After Christmas I gave 
LeRoy and Jimmie a battery of examinations to determine what they had 
learned. I was appalled to discover no demonstrable progress. So I started 
them in all over again on their textbooks and began to drill them hard. 
By then I had learned that LeRoy had to pass two seventh grade state 
examinations, one in geography, the other in agriculture. My whole success 
depended on his. I didn’t have much hope, for LeRoy was not the most 
verbal type. But I collected old state exams and drilled him enough on these, 
for he passed both tests in Glendive in May and the whole community was 
surprised. Their faith in LeRoy was less than mine even. We had an end 
of school picnic, and my lady board members (Mrs. Hardy had filled in for 
Mrs. Miller) then assembled and crowned me with glory by meeting sur- 
reptitiously around the food tables and voting me a new contract with a 
five dollar a month raise. In lordly fashion I refused this offer, and I drove 
away from Lindsay for good the same afternoon. 

And never until the summer of 1953 did I see that land again. When I 
then returned and looked eagerly away across the highway past the lone 
cottonwood by the old Miller place, there was no schoolhouse to be seen. 
I learned that, a decade before, the building had been sold to Frank Malkuch 
and turned into a cow barn. The White Star School isn’t there anymore. 





SERGEANT RICE: THE BEGINNING OF A LEGEND 


Clay P. Malick 


ERGEANT JOHN RICE alive was commonplace enough to attract no 

more attention than one would expect within the circle of tribal mem- 

bers on an Indian reservation. He could not know that Sergeant John 
Rice dead would turn out to be the central figure in what may become one of 
the strangest stories in the folklore of American law. In the many official 
documents concerning his case the facts about Sergeant Rice are so sparse as 
to make him a candidate for enshrinement in a national or tribal myth. The 
record says only that “he was a Winnebago Indian, married to a white 
woman, living on a reservation in Nebraska. Said Sergeant John Rice was a 
Sergeant in the United States Army and had been killed in combat while 
on active duty with the United States Army in Korea, and his body, at the 
time the burial contract was entered into, was being returned to the United 
States for burial.” 

If Sergeant Rice had been buried according to ancient Winnebago 
custom, he would have been buried in a rite of much ceremony and great 
dignity. According to old records, when a person died a member of his 
clan was selected to make all funeral arrangements. This overseer dressed 
the deceased in his best clothes for a long journey. Another clansman put 
the clan markings on the face of the dead one and delivered a speech to the 
corpse. Then after clan songs were sung, the body was taken to the grave 
with the mourners marching behind in single file. 

On the evening of burial, the wake began. The chief mourner opened 
the ceremonies, addressing both the ghost and the assembled clan. “Tonight 
we are greeting you not for the sake of jollification but because we are 
afflicted (with grief). Now it is the custom to speak to the soul of the 
departed. It is a sacred action, yet even I, they tell me, can do it, provided 
no worthier person can be found... .” Then the chief mourner took some 
tobacco and passed it behind him through the lodge. “Here it is, the tobacco. 
I am certain that you, O Ghost, are not very far away, that in fact you are 
standing right in back of me, waiting for me to reach you the pipe and 
tobacco... , that you are waiting for your food to take on your journey. 
However, four nights you will have to remain here.” The speech continued. 
Then tobacco and sweet water were passed and a feast begun. Later that 
night most of the mourners returned to their homes. 


Clay P. Malick is professor of political science at the University of Colorado. 
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Similar ceremonies were held the second and third nights, but on the 
fourth night the spirit of the dead one was told what road he must take as 
he left on his journey. If, during the long wake, the chief mourner lied or 
exaggerated, the spirit might lose his way. According to one version, the 
spirit must meet the animals he had known in life, throw them behind him, 
and proceed until he came to an old woman who would give him informa- 
tion for the next stage of the journey. The chief mourner said: “She will 
ask you, ‘Grandson, what is your name?’ This you must tell her. Then 
(you must say) ‘Grandmother, when I was about to start from the earth 
I was given the following objects (the pipe, tobacco and food) with which I 
was to act as mediator between you and the human beings.’ Then you 
must put the stem of the pipe in the old woman’s mouth and say, “Grand- 
mother, I have made all my relatives lonesome, my parents, my brothers, 
and all the others. 1 would therefore like them to obtain victory in war and 
honors. That was my desire as I left the downhearted upon the earth. | 
would that they could have all that life which I left behind me on earth. 
This is what they asked. This likewise they asked me, that they should not 
have to travel this road for sometime to come. They also asked to be blessed 
with those things that people are accustomed to have on earth. All this they 
wanted me to ask of you when I started from the earth.’ ” 

The Grandmother would then try to assuage the spirit’s grief, enabling 


him to take on his new life. She would break open his skull and take out his 
brains and he would forget all about his people on earth. He would not 
worry about his relatives. He would become like a holy spirit. 

Following Grandmother’s directions on the right road, he would come 
to the Earthmaker. “When you get to him,” said the chief mourner, “point 
the stem of your pipe toward him, and if he takes it and smokes it, then 
you must say, ‘Earthmaker, my father, you know very well what kind of life 
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I have led.’ And he will answer, “You have done well, my son. 

Finally, the chief mourner concluded: “Well, we have told you a good 
road to take.... As you proceed from that (Earthmaker’s) place the spirits 
will come to meet you and take you to the village where the chief lives. 
There you will give him the tobacco and ask for those objects of which we 
spoke to you, the same you asked of the old woman. There you will meet all 
the relatives that died before you. They will be living in a large lodge. This 
you must enter. Ho-o-o0, ha-a-a.” 

The assembled mourners responded solemnly, “Ho-o-o, ha-a-a.” 

The variations on this ceremony differed among the Thunderbird, the 
Bear and other clans. But no Winnebago ceremony compared to the strange 
wake of four years that followed upon the death of Sergeant Rice. His 
corpse became entangled in the meshes of a far different culture where 
contracts must be adhered to, prejudices of blood respected, and where the 
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tribal law follows a tortuous course. One can only hope that his spirit found 
the right road to Earthmaker in spite of the strange adventures of his body. 

It is a long road from the death of an American Indian in Korea to burial 
in Arlington Cemetery. The journey could have been completed only in 
recent times, with in this case the Great White Father taking the place of 
chief mourner for the clan. We do not know whether a tribal wake was 
held on the reservation. But we do know that just outside Sioux City taps 
were sounded and that the mourners returned to the reservation; but the 
body remained above ground among the living. All this because a few 
ugly words were used in a contract. 

An unusual chain of events followed for the next four years. Business- 
men in Sioux City were disturbed. Cemetery officials explained. Editors 
pounded away. The President of the United States put in a long distance 
call. The body was shipped to the national military cemetery. The Iowa 
legislature passed a law. A case was transferred from an Iowa court to a 
District Court of the United States only to be dismissed for want of juris- 
diction. The legal case was then bandied about like Sergeant Rice’s body. 
It was remanded to a lower court in Iowa where John Rice lost. When the 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Iowa, it was evident again that 
John Rice was travelling the wrong road. 

A final appeal was made to the eight Earthmarkers of our law, but a 
per curiam decision divided them four to four. We shall never know why, 
but perhaps the lawyers for John Rice’s body did not point the stem 
of their pipes according to tribal custom. By our established custom this 
four to four split upheld the decision of the Iowa Supreme Court, even 
though four of the Earthmakers may have thought, “You have done well, 
my son.” 

But the Earthmakers were men of justice. Again they permitted an 
appeal to them on the strange ground that they had missed the main point 
presented to them in the first appeal and that they wanted to reconsider. 
This point was the effect of a law passed by the Iowa legislature which 
had desegregated most cemeteries in the state. But if the incident was not 
strange enough in itself, all along the way the attorneys for Sergeant Rice’s 
widow advanced two doctrines very strange to the ears of Earthmakers and 
unknown to our tribal customs. One of these was a claim to racial protection 
arising under the Charter of the United Nations. The Earthmakers, this 
time five to three, decided that their first decision was “improvidently 
granted,” and they repudiated it. John Rice was clearly on the wrong road. 

The Winnebago Indians are a branch of the Sioux. Because Sergeant 
Rice could not be buried in Sioux City, the legislature of Iowa passed a law, 
which is probably unconstitutional, preventing such an occurrence again — 
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except in the case of Sergeant Rice. If the law is unchanged he must remain 
forever in Arlington National Cemetery — which, after all, is a more 
appropriate place. 


The widow, Evelyn Rice, and her sister were Caucasians, but they mar- 
ried Winnebago Indians and went to live on the reservation near Winne- 
bago, Nebraska. The time came when Evelyn’s husband, John, joined the 
army, was promoted, and, as Sergeant, was killed in action in Korea. 

As the record in the United States District Court has it, on or about 
the 17th day of August, A.D. 1951, Mrs. Rice entered into a written contract 
for the purchase of three cemetery lots in the war veterans section of City 
Memorial Park Cemetery, near Sioux City, lowa. One of the lots was to be 
used for the burial of her husband. She made a down payment of $100 on 
the $300 purchase and was to pay the balance at the rate of five dollars 
per month. 

On or about the 28th day of the same month of August, A.D. 1951, a 
burial ceremony was held for final interment of Sergeant Rice’s body. 
According to the record, the services were attended by Mrs. Rice, members 
of her family, members of the deceased husband’s family, representatives of 
the United States Army, a representative of the American Legion Post of 
Winnebago, Nebraska, and friends. 

At the entrance to the cemetery the funeral procession was met by repre- 
sentatives of the cemetery corporation, who escorted the procession to the 
gravesite. The proceedings were carried out to the end without objection 
or interference by the corporation. After taps for Sergeant Rice, the widow 
and party left to return to their homes in and near Winnebago, Nebraska, 
with the knowledge and belief that the body was to be lowered into 
the grave. 

The cemetery officials then notified the undertaker in charge that they 
would not permit the body to be placed in the ground and that other 
arrangements would have to be made. At four o’clock on the same day the 
widow was notified of the decision of the cemetery officials to remove the 
body from the gravesite and to transfer it —as it turned out eventually — 
“to various locations in and near the cemetery premises.” It was at this 
time also that Mrs. Rice was told that the refusal to bury her soldier husband 
was due to the fact that he had Indian blood in his veins, that he was not 
Caucasian, and that the body would have to be claimed by her for 
further disposition. 

Thereupon Mrs. Rice visited representatives of the company. At this 
point the cemetery officials tried to work out a.compromise. She was asked 
to sign an affidavit that she was the widow of John Rice, that he was killed 
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in action in Korea and that he was a member of the Caucasian race. Mrs. 
Rice refused to sign because she had been advised that it was this same 
company which had refused burial because her husband was not Caucasian. 


It was while Mrs. Rice was making other arrangements for interment 
that the President of the United States arranged for Sergeant Rice’s burial 
in the Arlington National Cemetery, where the body finally came to rest. 
The issue, however, did not come to rest. In view of unfavorable publicity 
throughout the country and charges and countercharges in the press, the 
cemetery officials felt called upon to issue a statement entitled “The Truth 
About the Sergeant Rice Incident.” 

Some interesting facts ‘and values made their appearance in this state- 
ment. It seems that Mrs. Rice had been turned down by two or three other 
cemeteries in Sioux City before the undertaker met with the sales manager 
of Memorial Park Cemetery, presumably to intercede for her. The contract 
followed; but now the cemetery officials made it known that “contrary to 
the general belief and newspaper publicity [the Company | did not solicit the 
burial of John Rice.” 


At the time the contract was discussed, the statement continues, “nothing 
was said about Sergeant Rice being an Indian or that Mrs. Rice lived on the 
Indian reservation.” A day after the contract was signed a copy was mailed 


to her “containing the restriction limiting burial to members of the 
Caucasian race.” Thus, says the statement of the cemetery officials, she had 
ten days to inform herself of its contents and restrictions; moreover, the 
undertaker should have known about these restrictions. The company did 
not know about Sergeant Rice’s race until after the service, when Mr. Willey, 
sales manager, was informed that the deceased was an Indian. Mr. Willey’s 
deductive powers had gone to work upon noticing that “practically all of the 
mourners at the funeral were Indians.” The observation was made that the 
owners of the cemetery “have no racial prejudice and were not responsible 
for the restriction to only members | sic] of the Caucasian race.” Since every 
contract contains such a clause, the cemetery would be breaking its contracts 
with other customers if the Sergeant’s body had been lowered. 

After the Rice issue arose, the company had undertaken some research. 
It was informed by an archaeologist in a Canadian museum that “American 
Indians are descended from Wild Mongolian Nomads that came to North 
America from Asia by way of Alaska.” The company was legally bound 
to take the position it took. The company explained next why it had taken 
no part in the debate up to now. Its failure to take a stronger position earlier 
“was in deference to the request of many businessmen and citizens of Sioux 
City who wished to end the publicity as quickly as possible.” 

This apologia reached a climax in its final paragraphs, which show that 
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Memorial Cemetery is right in the American tradition on the question of 
segregation. Such restrictive covenants in cemetery contracts are as old as 
the business and will be found “in probably 90 per cent of the private 
cemeteries . . . including Forest Lawn in California and Graceland Park in 
Sioux City. Private cemeteries have always had a right to be operated for a 
particular group such as Jewish, Catholic, Lutheran, Negro, Chinese, etc., 
not because of any prejudice against any race, but because people, like 
animals, prefer to be with their own kind.” 

In the concluding paragraph the rational and the irrational are further 
plausibly confused by pointing out that “it was only in 1947 that racial dis- 
crimination was removed from Arlington Cemetery . . . (even privates 
could not be buried next to officers) and yet we understand that Sgt. Rice is 
one of the first Indians to be buried there. 

“We also are considerate of the welfare of the American Indian — (a) 
Why can’t he vote? (b) Why can’t he buy a bottle of beer? (c) Why the 
belated recognition? Any veteran of the U.S. Armed Services can be buried 
in Arlington ... but it is restricted to only members of the Armed Services. 
Many statesmen and outstanding public servants who served their country 
too, would have preferred burial there, but could not, because it was 
restricted.” 


Under an American custom to which the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary, Mrs. Rice took the long road of the law courts. First she went 
before the U.S. District Court for the northern district of Iowa. She asked 
for $60,000 damages on three counts for wrongful and malicious acts in 
refusing to bury plaintiff's deceased husband. The court could never quite 
make out whether the suit was for $60,000 or $180,000; but it did not matter 
anyway because her lawyers had taken it to the wrong court. 

In the federal court, Mrs. Rice advanced the strange argument that 
she, being a caucasian, had a right to bury anyone in the lot; and that, if the 
contract be not so construed, then it should be held a violation of the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution. Another request asked 
that her deceased husband, being five-sixteenths Caucasian, be declared 
Caucasian. 

The latter request was easily disposed of: the judge could go no further 
in this direction than Mrs. Rice could go when asked to sign the affidavit 
to that effect by the cemetery officials. She had not been able to do so for 
moral reasons. The judge found it impossible because Earthmaker’s bio- 
logical laws are not subject to judicial interpretation. 

The first argument, that a private restrictive covenant violates the 
Constitution, is somewhat more difficult to understand. If it had been 
accepted by the judge, it would have pushed constitutional law well beyond 
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its present limits. We cannot be quite sure what was in the minds of the 
attorneys in promoting it, but it must have been somewhat as follows. Most 
contracts are both legal and enforceable in the courts. Some contracts are 
illegal and hence unenforceable. There is a small class of contracts which are 
legal, but, if enforced, are unconstitutional. The contract is all right, but the 
court which enforces it is all wrong. For example, wire tapping, though 
not a contract, is illegal although it is constitutional. Contracts to restrain 
trade have always been held legal, though unenforceable, until statutes made 
them illegal. 

Of such seeming paradoxes the law is sometimes made. In 1948, in the 
case of Shelley vy. Kraemer, the Supreme Court of the United States had 
reafhrmed restrictive covenants as contract clauses which, in themselves, 
are legal. When, however, a state court enforces such contracts, the contract 
then takes on the character of action by the state, and the court violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution. The Shelley case played a large 
part in all court proceedings in Mrs. Rice’s case. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that her attorneys would reason that the complex of paradoxes could 
be pushed one step beyond the Shelley case. Hence they tried to argue that 
a restrictive covenant, though legal, is per se unconstitutional. It would have 
been a neat victory if they could have gotten it across. 

The court, however, ignored all such arguments by pointing out that 
Mrs. Rice had gotten into the wrong court. It dismissed the case. The 
judge was perhaps aware that in recent years the Supreme Court has been 
re-thinking the problems of federal court jurisdiction; it has been restricting 
the nature of federal questions. Hence, the judge restated the old dictum 
that contractual rights, in which no other federal issue appears, are matters 
for the state courts. 

It cannot be said that Sergeant Rice’s interests were not assiduously 
defended in the courts of his adopted culture. Mrs. Rice’s attorneys went 
forthwith to the Woodbury District Court of Iowa. Here their problem was 
once again to have the court declare the restrictive covenant illegal or 
unconstitutional. The court was caught in a trap: it could not go contrary to 
customary law by declaring such clauses illegal. If, on the other hand, it 
declared them legal, such a decision would enforce the contract, which, 
it could be and was argued, would make the decision of the court 
unconstitutional. 

The court held that the restrictive covenant is not illegal but is unenforce- 
able. Nevertheless, in order to get all the facts before the court, the cemetery 
officials may be permitted to rely on the restrictive clause for a defense of its 
action. It is legal for the cemetery officials to refuse to bury the body, but the 
court cannot, indeed need not, enforce it. The court had thus spoken the 
ritualistic language without a flaw: the restrictive clause, legal in itself but 
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unconstitutional when acted on by a court, could be introduced; but the 
court, without any intent to do so on its own authority, could put it into force 
merely by saying it was legal, but unenforceable. 

The attorneys for Mrs. Rice were not discouraged, although they must 
have known the answers before they raised the questions. They introduced 
next an argument of the highest moral and the weakest legal merit. Only 
on three occasions —the courts say two, but I know of three —has the 
Charter of the United Nations been brought into American courts to defend 
civil rights. These attorneys would not be outdone. They argued that 
restrictive covenants are outlawed by Articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Among other things Article 55 says, “The United Nations shall promote 
... (c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” According to Article 56, “All members pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation with the Organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in Article 55.” These are splendid 
clauses to keep before the people and to present to Congress on an 
appropriate occasion, but the character of law makes them inappropriate 
for enforcement in our courts and Mrs. Rice’s attorneys must have known it. 


The Supreme Court of Iowa upheld its lower court by saying that the 
Caucasian clause is legal since it violates no article of the constitution. No 
court had actually tried to enforce it, so that the lower court had not gone 
beyond bounds. And, of course, the Charter provisions of United Nations 
were no more applicable than the customary law of the Winnebago tribe. 

While this legal meandering was taking place, the Iowa legislature passed 
a law to correct the kind of discrimination represented in this case. The law 
went into effect on the date of its approval by the Governor, April 21, 1953. 
The law forbids any organization (cemetery) subject to its terms “to deny 
the privilege of interment of the remains of any deceased . . . solely because 
of the race or color of such deceased person.” This applies to any contract, 
by-law, rule or regulation undertaken or made either “subsequent or prior to 
the effective date of the law.” Many kinds of cemeteries are excluded from 
the operation of the law, such as those of church, religious or fraternal 
societies or of incorporated cities or towns or other political subdivisions of 
the state of Iowa. 

But the book may not yet be closed on segregation after death. All courts 
recognized that arrangements between the cemetery officials and Mrs. Rice 
were legal. There is a clause in the Constitution, frequently invoked, that no 
state shall impair the obligation of contracts. The obligation of contracts 
means the laws upholding the rights of parties at the time their contract was 
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negotiated. The law of Iowa would seem to impair the rights of parties who 
contracted prior to April 21, 1953, on the assumption that they were, “like 
animals,” to be buried among their kind. 

Meanwhile, appeal was made to the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a writ to review the decision of the lowa Supreme Court. On November 
15, 1954, the decision of the latter was upheld. However, what might have 
been one of the most interesting points in this curious case will probably 
never be known to us. For the decision was per curiam and unwritten. The 
court might well have made its decision unanimous; instead, by the 
narrowest margin possible, it decided in favor of the state court — four to 
four. We can well imagine what four men thought, but the opinions of the 
other four can keep us speculating for a long time to come. 

We can only speculate how, with the decision unwritten, the attorneys for 
Mrs. Rice could guess that the Supreme Court had arrived at a judgment 
without considering a crucial point — the effect of the action of the Iowa 
legislature. Accordingly, the attorneys pointed their pipe-stems once more 
at the eight Earthmakers and asked for a reconsideration of the case. 

Now, to have one such writ of certiorari granted by the court is unusual 
enough; to have the court grant a second such writ is phenomenal, although 
not unknown. This time the court wrote a decision which appeared May 9, 
1955. This in itself is remarkable for its apolgy for missing a main point in 
the first hearing. Justice Frankfurter remarked that 
though [the Iowa statute] was in existence at the time the case first came here, it was 
not then seen in proper focus because blanketed by the issues of “state action” and consti- 
tutional power for which our interest was enlisted. We were unmindful at the time of 
lowa’s corrective legislation and its implications. . . . Its importance was not put in 
identifying perspective, and it did not emerge to significance in the shifting process 
through which the annual hundreds of petitions for certiorari pass. Argument at the 
bar was concerned with other issues and the even division of the court forestalled that 


intensive study attendant upon opinion-writing, which might have revealed the crucial 
relevance of the statute. 


On reconsideration five members of the court concluded they were sorry 
they had granted judgment on the merits and decided to vacate their 
previous decision upholding the Iowa Supreme Court. The Iowa statute, 
according to the United States Supreme Court, made its earlier action unnec- 
essary. This, said Justice Frankfurter, may be “an interesting and solid 
problem, but this court does not sit to satisfy a scholarly interest in such 
issues. Nor does it sit for the benefit of particular litigants.” 


This case evoked the first statement the Supreme Court has yet made on 
the United Nations Charter. In a way even Senator Bricker can benefit from 
this case, for the statement of the court should set some of his fears to rest 
along with the body of Sergeant Rice. 
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Justice Frankfurter remarked, “The Iowa courts dismissed summarily the 
claim that some of the general and hortatory language of this treaty, which 
so far as the United States is concerned is itself an exercise of the treaty- 
making power under the Constitution, constituted a limitation on the rights 
of the states and of persons otherwise reserved to them under the Constitu- 
tion. It is a redundancy to add that there is, of course, no basis for any infer- 
ence that the division of this court reflected any diversity of opinion on this 
question.” If you read this statement carefully, it says that an international 
charter or convention cannot in itself have the force of a treaty of the 
United States so far as the rights of states and citizens are concerned. 

Three justices came to the conclusion that this decision in general created 
a new way by which the Supreme Court itself was violating the Constitution. 
They contend that the case cannot be dismissed on the ground that the Iowa 
statute makes the rise of such an issue impossible in the future, for, by the 
statute, Mrs. Rice is barred from ever prosecuting her claim under the Iowa 
law. This in itself, says the minority speaking through Justice Black, “raises 
a new question of equal protection of the laws equally as grave as those 
which prompted us to take this case originally.” Section 12 of the Iowa 
Statute records that “nothing in this act contained shall affect the rights 
of any of the parties to any pending litigation.” Sergeant Rice’s body can 
never claim the privileges of the act. 

By Winnebago custom mourning for the dead lasted four days. By 
American custom the wake for Sergeant Rice lasted four years, and there is 
no evidence that his spirit found the way. But in an ancient Winnebago 
legend it is recorded that mourning for the dead should last four years. 
And an ancient Christian legend says, “I have appointed thee each day for a 
year.” Ho-o-0, ha-a-a! 





DRAMA OF FULFILLMENT AND DRAMA OF 
CHOICE: A NOTE ON GREEK AND 
ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Robert E. Knoll 


REEK AND ELIZABETHAN drama are often compared, for in 

some respects the two dramas are alike. Many Aristotelian canons 

seem to fit both: they both deal with great flawed heroes who have 
dramatic changes of fortune; they both inspire pity and terror. The dramas 
are also dissimilar: Elizabethan drama contains more complex plots with 
more characters and more action; it is, superficially at least, more realistic. 
These similarities and dissimilarities have often been noted. 

Another difference — perhaps a basic difference—is less frequently 
observed, but it too deserves our attention. This difference has to do with 
the kinds of problems inherent in each. It seems to me that the dramas of 
the Greeks raise inescapable moral questions, and that those of the Eliza- 
bethans raise questions of another kind, primarily of personality and moti- 
vation. That is, the complexity of Greek drama is metaphysical, whereas the 
complexity of Shakespearean drama 1s psychological. Through a compari- 
son of some of the most characteristic plays of the two theatres, we ought 
to be able to approach definitions of Greek and Elizabethan drama which 
will take these dissimilarities into account. 

Greek drama might be called drama of fulfillment. In it our attention 
is not focused on a moment of moral decision. We do not see protagonists 
in the plays actually deciding among a number of possible alternatives. 
Rather, we see the consequences of decisions which have been made already, 
before the dramas open. In these plays, the protagonists have determined 
their course of action (or have had the action determined for them) before 
the play begins. At every point we know what the protagonist must do. 
We do not ask ourselves, What will he decide now? Which road will 
he take? He has already decided and we know what he will do. His 
choices have been determined. We are not witness to the machinations of 
a conscience poised between inescapable alternatives. 

Consider the Oresteia of Aeschylus, for example. Given the state of 
affairs when the cycle begins — Iphigenia sacrificed, Troy defeated, Cly- 
temnestra plotting —the action follows. We know from the first what 
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direction the protagonist must move. There is little doubt in our minds that 
Clytemnestra will murder Agamemnon, or later that Orestes will avenge his 
father’s death. Clytemnestra and Orestes have a set course of action before 
they appear before us. We see the action come to a climax, and we see the 
characters caught up in it. But these persons do not make their momentous 
decisions in full view of the audience. Even in the Eamenides, the last play 
of the trilogy, Orestes, the protagonist, need not, indeed cannot, make a 
decision. His foregoing acts —the vengeance of his father’s murder upon 
his mother — is the occasion of a contention between the Furies and Apollo. 
He is tried in a supernatural court, but Orestes himself can settle nothing 
there. As in the other plays of the Oresteia, he is not called upon to choose 
among possible alternatives. 

Sophocles is no more interested in the moment of decision than Aeschy- 
lus. He too is concerned with the consequences of a decision. Oedipus 
discovers, step by step, the nature of the terrifying crime which he has 
already, in the past, committed. Next he discovers the nature of the action 
open to him. As in the Oresteia, the action of the present is determined by 
past actions. What interests us is what will happen to Oedipus, not what 
he will decide. There is no fascinating deliberation and pondering here. 
Similarly in Oedipus at Colonus, the king, now an old man, fulfills an action 
which was determined long before the present situation developed. He is 
prey to the pleadings of Creon and Polyneices, and his choice is forced by 
the previous actions of the men who come to him. When he discovers what 
has happened, his future course is decided for him. Even in Antigone, the 
moment of decision is not presented to us. The girl knows what she must 
do, lament though she may. Antigone fulfills her destiny, a destiny estab- 
lished by and for her when the play begins. In all these plays the past, far 
from burying its dead, determines the present. 

Though Euripides is the most modern of the Greek tragedians — he is 
the most interested in “problems” and in psychology — he is scarcely more 
interested in choice than Sophocles and Aeschylus. In The Trojan Women, 
Euripides deals with the consequences of military defeat. The war which 
is the decisive factor in the play is already over when the play begins. In 
Medea we see the consequences of Jason’s act; Medea’s character is exposed 
step by step, but it is not developed. What she must do, she knows she must 
do. She, like Antigone, does not hesitate, though she may lament. As in the 
others, we see in this play the consequences of previous action. Gradually 
we discover its significance. The action in these dramas is tried by its conse- 
quences, as it were; these are dramas of fulfillment. 

Greek drama thus deals consistently with the consequences of decisions 
more than with the decisions themselves. As a result of their lack of interest 
in the twistings of the individual conscience before inescapable alternatives, 
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Greek dramas are not primarily psychological. Coming from the Oresteia, 
we do not ask ourselves, What caused Clytemnestra to kill Agamemnon? 
From what motives did Orestes act? Why did Antigone defy authority? 
We do not ask these questions because the answers to them are easy and 
immediate. 

If we are not primarily interested in the motivations and personalities 
ofthe persons in the plays, what does engage our attention? To answer 
“plot,” echoing Aristotle, is to cover a difficulty with an enigma. The diff- 
cult questions raised by Greek tragedy, the questions which disturb and inter- 
est us, are moral questions: Should Orestes kill his mother even to avenge his 
father? How far is Oedipus “guilty,” and of what? Was Antigone right to 
defy constituted authority? Orestes and the others find themselves in impos- 
sible moral dilemmas. And we, the outsiders, cannot see any more clearly 
than they what their actions ought to be. Their moral problems are what 
interest and puzzle us. 

In Greek tragedy, then, our interest is moral, not psychological. These 
characters do not lend themselves to psychoanalysis. If an age given to end- 
less introspection is not to misunderstand, it must recognize their unpsycho- 
logical nature. We must see that we know how each one of the dramatis 
personae feels at every moment, and that we know why he feels as he does. 
Intentions and purposes are not blurred. Since we do not see the persons 
hesitating over decisions, we cannot wrangle endlessly over their characters, 
as we can over the characters in Elizabethan drama. 

Elizabethan drama is quite different; for, unlike Greek tragedy, it is not 
drama of fulfillment: Elizabethan tragedy is drama of choice. Growing out 
of the old didactic theatre, the new drama retained the choice between good 
and bad, “between mighty opposites.” It presented a Contention of Virtues 
and Vices. In most of the moralities, a figure of Mankind finds that he 
must give his allegiance to one of two groups of potential counselors. The 
greater part of the action is taken up with Mankind’s temptations, his 
decisions and reconsiderations, the turnings and the twistings of his moral 
trial. In making these decisions we see him in the very process of deter- 
mining his future. 

The later Elizabethan drama is similar. It too centers our attention on 
the moment of irrevocable decision. In it the hero finds that he must ally 
himself with one or the other of two groups: he cannot have both. As in 
the moralities, his character is determined by his choice. At the beginning 
of the play he is potentially good or bad; he is on trial. At the end, because 
of the choice which we have observed, his character is fixed. 

It is easy to show the ubiquity of this dramatized problem of choice. In 
Shakespeare, for example, Othello may believe either Iago or Desdemona, 
and he must choose between them. Antony must choose between Egypt and 
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Rome. Hamlet must give his allegiance either to Claudius or to the Ghost; 
he must, as it were, choose fathers. In the plays of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries choice is dramatized similarly. Marlowe’s Edward II must choose 
between Gaveston and the Mortimers; Pietro (in Marston’s The Malcon- 
tent) must choose between the good Malevole and the evil Mendozo. The 
Duchess of Malfi must choose between her brothers and Antonio. In these 
plays and in many more, a character is presented to us in the very act of 
determining the future of his immortal soul. 

Here then is an important difference between Elizabethan and Greek 
tragedy. In Greek tragedy we see dramatized the results of preceding choice. 
This is drama of discovery and fulfillment. In it we are concerned with 
present consequences of past action. In Elizabethan tragedy we face the 
opposite direction. It is not the past that concerns us here, but the future. 
In the Greek we see the results of earlier decisions; in the Elizabethan we 
see the decision itself. The questions raised by Sophocles and Aeschylus and 
even Euripides are moral questions: under the given circumstances, what 
is right? The questions raised by Elizabethan drama are matters of person- 
ality and character: What is this man’s temperament, his disposition ? 

Here again we can compare Hamlet and the Oresteia. How does Hamlet 
feel about his mother? This question requires a long and difficult answer. 
How does Orestes feel about Clytemnestra? Here the answer is not so long, 
not so difficult. The moral question of Hamlet’s action prompts a relatively 
simple answer: avenge his father and restore order. But the right course of 
action for Orestes is not so simple. Orestes cannot leave his father’s murder 
unavenged, but neither can he slay his mother guiltlessly. In Hamlet we 
wait for the prince to act, knowing what his duty is. He may not know, we 
recognize, who is good and who is bad, but he knows what is good and bad. 
The moral choices which he and the other Elizabethans face do not puzzle 
them, or us. Orestes, however, is in an impossible moral dilemma; and we 
can not see what he ought to do. Understanding his character, we know 
what he will do; we trust he does right. 

This difference between drama of choice and drama of fulfillment is the 
difference between the Classical and the Christian worlds. The Greek is 
constantly surrounded, supported, guided by his past. His existence, his 
future, is determined by it. He is never solitary, he is never alone, and his 
heroism is in his acceptance of the burden of what has preceded. For a 
Christian, on the other hand, the world is a place of trial, where the fate of 
one’s soul is determined by one’s decisions. The Christian places supreme 
importance on matters of choice. He stands alsone, before eternity, unsup- 
ported and unassisted, choosing between alternatives that he can not fully 
comprehend. His solitude is his heroism. The Greek hero must endure — 
he can do nothing else; the Christian must not endure. He must act. For 
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the Greeks, the world and their part in it is already established and ordered; 
for Shakespeare and the Elizabethans, the world is a place becoming. Where 
one feels oneself acting out the results of previous decisions, one turns to 
metaphysical speculations; but where choice is of surpassing importance, one 
naturally turns to an interest in man’s inner workings. The dramas of ful- 
fillment and of choice are thus natural outgrowths of the Greek and Chris- 
tian worlds. 

One should note, however, that even in the Christian world the drama- 
tist might seem to return to the design of the earlier kind of tragedy. King 
Lear, for example, bears a similarity to that quality of Greek tragedy which 
I have been discussing. Hamlet, Othello, other Elizabethan plays, deal with 
the problem of choice. The heavy emphasis and our chief interest lies in 
observing how a much beleaguered man —the great flawed hero — makes 
a choice which determines his destiny. Our interest is in how he faces up 
to his difficult decision. The choice deliberately made and the subsequent 
deed quickly completed, the play ends. 

King Lear differs. Our attention in this play is directed to what happens 
to Lear after he chooses Goneril and Regan over Cordelia. Here we deal 
with the consequences of a decision, and as a result the play resembles a 
Greek tragedy. Lear, like the heroes of a Greek tragedy, does not deliberate. 
The choice he makes is completed early and quickly, in the opening scene 
of the play. After this expository first scene, we are concerned, as we are 
in the Greek tragedy, with consequences, with what follows after a momen- 
tous decision. When Oedipus determines to seek out the causes of plague 
in his city, we, horrified, watch the consequences of his determination. 
When Agamemnon sacrifices Iphigenia, his house is doomed. When Anti- 
gone recognizes her sacred duty, she must die. When Lear chooses Regan 
and Goneril, his future is assured. He need no longer act. Like Oedipus, 
Agamemnon, Antigone, he need only endure. We sit fascinated as we see 
his doom work itself out. 

Unlike our interest in Hamlet and the other plays, our interest in King 
Lear does not lie in the choice. Nor are we primarily concerned with the 
nature of the psyches of the persons in the plays. We cannot take a contin- 
uing interest in motivations here as we can in the Duchess of Malfi, or 
Edward II, or Antony and Cleopatra. Although the structure of the play 
is initially like the antique morality Contention between Virtues and Vices, 
before our eyes can become accustomed to the shadowless white light of 
this Christian world where uncompromised choice must be made between 
Good and Bad, Shakespeare has taken us into a world of half-light, beyond 
the old simplicity of Christian duality. Where once man’s life seemed a 
series of difficult choices between Right and Wrong, in King Lear we see 
that man’s life is subject to powers and forces beyond his control, even his 
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understanding. This play raises metaphysical questions, not psychological 
ones. The characters are given; if we are to understand the play we must 
accept them. The old orderly metaphysical universe, which had gone 
largely unquestioned in so many plays, here falls into disharmony. In King 
Lear a choice sets the wheel in motion, but once started it goes uncontrolled. 

King Lear does not, at last, deal with the Christian problem of choice. 
Shakespeare looks beyond that. On a Christian base, Shakespeare has erected 
a play not essentially Christian. Looking into the heart of darkness, Shake- 
speare finds human conceptions of right and wrong insufficient to explain 
the glory and the terror of human life. The good and the evil remain the 
play, centralized in symbolic characters. Here the Elizabethan drama of 
choice is deserted in favor of the Greek drama of fulfillment. The Christian 
understanding of things has been passed over. Here another wisdom arches 
over all. 





“THINGS” AND VALUES IN 
HENRY JAMES’S UNIVERSE 


M. A. Goldberg 


HE JAMESIAN UNIVERSE may appear, for one who agrees to 

immerse himself, however temporarily, to consist mainly of sensitive 

souls, rarefied ratiocinations and inquiring minds. Still, the “slice of 
life” (to use James’s own image) with which the novelist presents us is not 
entirely devoid of fabric, and the orange he squeezes contains, as well as the 
juice of an incident, an immensity of pulp and rind. 

In his preface to The Spoils of Poynton, for example, James writes that 
“the real centre . . . the citadel of interest” is to be “the Things, always the 
splendid Things.” Yet, the tapestries and Italian cabinets which comprise 
these “Things” are never allowed to assume major proportions in the novel; 
rather, these are central in the overriding struggle between Fleda Vetch and 
Mona Brigstock for the hand of Owen Gereth, into whose possession they 
have come. Perhaps even here I distort the essence of the book, for in the 
outcome is it not the conflict within Fleda Vetch’s mind, within her own 
consciousness about the “Things,” that dominates the struggle? As in all of 
James’s novels, the essence is certainly the growing and perceptive conscious- 
ness, and “Things,” as such, must take what James might call their “real” 
or “proper,” rather than their “vulgar” or “disproportionate” place in the 
world of sensitivity, morality and the inner being.’ 

Certainly at the opposite extreme from James is Balzac, for whom the 
world of things and places is of vital importance. Of Balzac, James laments 
that “things ... are at once our delight and our despair; we pass from being 
inordinately beguiled and convinced by them to feeling that his universe 
fairly smells too much of them, that the larger ether, the diviner air, is in 
peril of finding among them scarce room to circulate.” Balzac’s concern, 
seemingly, is too much with the “machinery of life, of its furniture and 
fittings, of all that, right and left, he causes to assail us, sometimes to suffoca- 
tion, under the general rubric of things.” 


A member of the Department of Literature at Antioch College, M. A. Goldberg has published in 
Essays in Criticism, Explicator, Modern Language Notes, and other journals. 


* Quotations from The Spoils of Poynton are from the New Directions edition (Norfolk, 1924): 
those from The Wings of the Dove from the Modern Library edition (New York, 1946); the critical 
prefaces of James, from R. P. Blackmur’s edition of The Art of the Novel (New York, 1947); criticism 
of the novelists and “The Art of Fiction” are from Morris Roberts’ collection, The Art of Fiction and 
Other Essays by Henry James (New York, 1948). 
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Balzac, of course, is not the only one James criticizes for this excessive 
emphasis on externality, on objects and details and places. Tolstoy is the 
great master of “the disconnection of method from matter”; Turgenev 
apparently “sacrificed too much to detail”; H. G. Wells’s works are “so very 
much more attestations of the presence of material than attestations of an 
interest in the use of it.” Trollope, on the other hand, is chastised for a 
paucity of concretion, for “there is not even much description,” James 
laments, “in the sense which the present votaries of realism in France 
attach to that word.” 

James’s objections, we must be willing to concede, are not to the 
inclusion or exclusion of material data, but rather to the way in which 
“Things” are presented, to the proportion they assume in the whole that is 
the novel, to the relation that is ultimately assumed between matter and 
form. His well known discrimination in the preface to The Spoils of Poyn- 
ton between “life being all inclusion and confusion, and art being all dis- 
crimination and selection” is much of a clue to James’s universe — to matter, 
physical substance, detail, the mass which confronts us in the whole of life; 
and composition, form, selection, which the artist contrives out of the mass. 
n “The Art of Fiction” we are told that “art is essentially selection, but 
it is a selection whose main care is to be typical, to be inclusive.” One may 
well inquire, typical of what? or inclusive of what? But for this James has no 
ready answer, unless it is in the recognition that “humanity is immense, and 
reality has a myriad forms.” That which touches us and interests us most is 
what strikes us as real, he continues, “but the measure of reality is very 
difficult to fix. The reality of Don Quixote or of Mr. Micawber is a very 
delicate shade; it is a reality so coloured by the author’s vision that, vivid 
as it may be, one would hesitate to propose it as a model.” Again, in his 
preface to The Portrait of a Lady James reminds us that “the house of fic- 
tion has... not one window, but a million”; while in the essay on de Mau- 
passant he finds it “absurd to say that there is, for the novelist’s use, only 
one reality of things.” 

James’s own “measure of reality” is more easily, and perhaps more 
acutely, perceptible in an examination of the detailed setting into which he 
thrusts his characters. This is a setting completely devoid of the geological 
age so dominant in Hardy or the historical age so pervasive in Tolstoy and 
Stendhal; for space-time is seemingly abandoned with James, except insofar 
as it exists as a condition of the individual consciousness.? One has only to 
compare the detailed portrait of the Maison Vauquer in Le Pére Goriot with 
the opening t rendition of Waterbath in The Spoils of Poynton to discern 





? This thesis is oe i hea only in passing, by F. O. Matthiessen in Henry James, The Major 
Phase (Oxford, 1944), p. 72; and by Joseph Warren Beach in The Method of Henry James (New 
Haven, 1918). 
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the vast differences between the world of Balzac and that of Henry James. 
Though Waterbath is many social notches above the dilapidated boarding- 
house in the Rue Neuve-Sainte-Geneviéve, still, there is somewhat of a 
similarity between the two establishments, if only in their deplorable lack of 
taste and their propensity for the common and vulgar in art. I think we 
must recognize to begin with, however, that what we know of Waterbath 
we learn only through Mrs. Gereth’s and Fleda Vetch’s consciousness, 
whereas we learn about the Maison Vauquer through Balzac’s direct and 
seemingly objective appraisal. And this difference in perspective is, au fond, 
all the difference in the world. In Balzac we are offered a mass of details, 
almost a descriptive catalog, impressionistic and seemingly without order, 
aimed, if at all, at suggesting a “kingdom of poverty without poetry: a 
poverty which is economical, concentrated, threadbare.” In an extensive 
analysis of Balzac’s style here, Erich Auerbach has noted that with the 
entrance of Madame Vauquer in this opening scene what had appeared 
initially as undifferentiated mass assumes the beginnings of an order.* Her 
face, her hands, her body, her breasts, “all are in harmony with this room,” 
Balzac tells us. She “gives the clue” to her house, just as the house “implies” 
her. Even her clothes “sum up the drawing room, the dining room, the little 
garden, explain the kitchen and give an idea of the boarders.” The order, 
of course, is neither in the boardinghouse nor in Madame Vauquer, but 
rather in the relationship between the two. She provides not a correspond- 
ence with a divine order, such as writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries might have envisioned, or a harmony with a moral order, such 
as Fielding and his contemporaries might have detected. This is rather a 
social and biological harmony, for Madame Vauquer is pointedly “the 
product of this life of hers,” the direct result of her circumstances, just as the 
house itself is a direct consequence of her being. For the thirteenth century 
the divine fabric of the universe was, at best, a static and unchanging 
phenomenon for its inhabitants who tried, more or less, to correspond with 
it. But the social and scientific fabric in Balzac’s universe is a changing 
phenomenon progressing irretrievably and inexorably toward its ends. 
Things and places make us what we are in Balzac’s world, and man develops 
according to their force and their direction. 

We have in James, I believe, quite another matter. Because we are 
presented directly with Mrs. Gereth’s consciousness, external substances and 
phenomenological events assume their significance relative only to her 
vision of them. Thus, when Waterbath is unfolded in the initial chapter of 
The Spoils of Poynton, we are offered not an objective presentation by James 

* Erich Auerbach offers an excellent analysis of this harmony-motif in Mimesis, The Representation 
of Reality in Western Literature (Princeton, 1953), restricted, however, to biological and sociological 
implications in Balzac. 
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(if such were possible); nor are we offered James’s attitudes and arrange- 
ments. Instead, we are presented with Mrs. Gereth’s vision of the place. 
Or to put it quite another way, since James rarely presents us with anything 
outside of the particular consciousness, what we are being given is not at all 
place, as such, but rather the details of Mrs. Gereth revealing herself. Thus, 
in examining the opening paragraph of the novel, we learn more of Mrs. 
Gereth than we do of Waterbath itself: 

Mrs. Gereth had said she would go with the rest to church, but suddenly it seemed 
to her that she should not be able to wait even till church-time for relief: breakfast, at 
Waterbath, was a punctual meal, and she had still nearly an hour on her hands. Know- 
ing the church to be near, she prepared in her room for the little rural walk, and on her 
way down again, passing through corridors and observing imbecilities of decoration, 
the aesthetic misery of the big commodious house, she felt a return of the tide of last 
night’s irritation, a renewal of everything she could secretly suffer from ugliness and 
stupidity. Why did she consent to such contacts, why did she so rashly expose herself? 
She had had, heaven knew, her reasons, but the whole experience was to be sharper 
than she had feared. To get away from it and out into the air, into the presence of sky 
and trees, flowers and birds, was a necessity of every nerve. The flowers at Waterbath 
would probably go wrong in color and the nightingales sing out of tune; but she 
remembered to have heard the place described as possessing those advantages that are 
usually spoken of as natural. There were advantages enough it clearly didn’t possess. 
It was hard for her to believe that a woman could look presentable who had been kept 
awake for hours by the wall-paper in her room... . 


What we know of Waterbath objectively is practically nothing: that it 
is big, rural, decorated. These are the barest outlines of the place! Yet, what 
we do know, if we examine the passage with any degree of acuity, is quite 
a bit about Mrs. Gereth. We learn this very precisely from the particular 
way in which Waterbath appears to her. Here, we learn not details of place, 
but the detailed psychological effect upon the woman. She observes the 
“imbecilities of decoration”; she marks the “aesthetic misery of the big 
commodious house”; she secretly suffers from its “ugliness and stupidity.” 
Description is preponderantly of nouns and adjectives of feeling, of thought, 
of impression. Nouns are lacking in concretion; verbs are lacking in action. 
Here, at a glance is Mrs. Gereth, the sensitive esthete, the woman with a 
love and passion for beauty, who can be “kept awake for hours by the wall- 
paper in her room.” And here, too, in her attitude toward Waterbath, and 
naturally to the Brigstocks who live in it, and to her son Owen who wants to 
marry into it, and to Fleda Vetch who would rather die than be found 
again in it — here is the essence of the tale! 

Mrs. Gereth, we learn, has a “proneness to be rendered unhappy by the 
presence of the dreadful. Her passion for the exquisite was the cause of 
this,” a passion which she obviously shares with Fleda, so that they can 
sit in the shade and draw “refreshment from the great tranquil sky, from 
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which no blue saucers were suspended.” The relief, the utter relief of that 
image! One need not know that blue saucers are actually suspended from 
the ceiling at Waterbath; or that the Brigstocks are capable of this “intimate 
ugliness.” What is important is that we begin to feel this sensitive woman’s 
repugnance for this dreadful house — and it makes no difference, ultimately, 
whether blue saucers are suspended or not; whether the wallpaper in her 
bedroom is dirty or clean, floral or geometric in design, pink or lavender. It 
is the effect, the effect upon Mrs. Gereth’s consciousness which is important, 
and only those details, it would seem, which keep her imaginative balloon 
tied to an earthly and tangible mooring are given. 

Almost immediately, we are given more about Waterbath, but here too 
details are rendered indirectly, by suggestion, not by description. We are 
not told what Waterbath is; we are told how it suggests itself to the woman. 
The house has been smothered with “trumpery ornament and scrapbook 
art” (the adjectives are Mrs. Gereth’s!), “with strange excrescences and 
bunchy draperies, with gimcracks that might have been keepsakes for maid- 
servants and nondescript conveniences that might have been prizes for the 
blind.” She has found it “perversely full of souvenirs of places even more 
ugly than itself,” though the “worst horror was the acres of varnish, some- 
thing advertised and smelly, with which everything was smeared... .” One 
does not even pause to ask for details: how had they “gone wildly astray 
over carpets and curtains”? or in what sense did the Brigstocks have “an 
infallible instinct for disaster”? It suffices that this is Mrs. Gereth’s over-all 
vision — and of this vision, of the effect upon her, of this we do get 
an adequacy. 

At first glance the details of Waterbath appear as chaotic and arbitrary 
as those of the Maison Vauquer, unless we are led to the dubious rationale 
that the first is ordered by a persona, the second by an omniscient author. 
Point-of-view is hardly the explanation, though perception of this technique 
may help in arriving at one. True, the chaos of the boardinghouse (reflected 
in Balzac’s disorganized presentation) assumed an order with the entrance 
of Madame Vauquer, at which time the place was seen “in harmony” with 
her. James seems to make a similar statement about Waterbath, for he 
observes (or rather, he allows Mrs. Gereth to observe) that the total “was 
an ugliness fundamental and systematic, the result of the abnormal nature 
of the Brigstocks, from whose composition the principle of taste had been 
extravagantly omitted.” If we consider this causal statement, then the 
ordering of Waterbath (“the result of” the Brigstock nature) appears similar 
to the ordering of Maison Vauquer (“in harmony with” its mistress). But 
these harmonies are of different kinds, and the difference in kind is more 
than indicative of a universe which Balzac shared with Flaubert, the Gon- 
courts and Zola, as distinct from the universe inhabited by James and Edith 
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Wharton, Joyce and Virginia Woolf. For Balzac the harmony is a direct 
consequence of cause-and-effect relationships. Inextricable laws have un- 
raveled with logical consistency and progressed toward unalterable goals, 
until spider-web-and-fly are one. The bell rings many times in the chambers 
of Balzac; inevitably, creatures like Madame Vauquer salivate. The results 
may be nauseous and disgusting, as they indeed were to many of Balzac’s 
contemporaries, but nevertheless they are fact. This is Balzac’s vision of 
reality, from which a kind of truth was to emerge, reinforcing the crum- 
bling dikes of eighteenth-century order with the busy fingers of social science, 
stemming the tides of chaos and providing structure and meaning once 
again to the forces of life and death. The Jacob’s ladder of the medieval 
world was having its function reversed, for instead of bringing man to God, 
the naturalists and social scientists were in effect attempting to bring per- 
fection to earth. But this is not at all what James means by his causal 
reductive. For one, it is Mrs. Gereth who makes that connection, and not 
the author. For James reality never lies in the interplay of individuals 
with their environs. It is rather in the awareness and consciousness of the 
individual, like Mrs. Gereth, who is capable of making this kind of con- 
nection or others like it. Thus, what we are confronted with is not the 
reality of Waterbath, but the reality of Mrs. Gereth—the reality of a 
consciousness, and not the reality of places, things and societies. Similarly, 
we face in The Ambassadors a reality which is Strether, and another which 
is Christopher Newman in The American, while in The Wings of the Dove 
we are confronted with no less than three, for realities in James are multiple, 
relative, and individuated. Humanity is indeed immense, and “reality has a 
myriad forms.” 

The multiplicity of views in Humphry Clinker, frequently hailed, to- 
gether with Richardson’s Pamela, as the first of the stream-of-consciousness 
novels, seems to present a multiplicity of realities also; but Smollett’s 
world is different from that of James, and reality is not dependent upon and 
relative to characterization. Though in Humphry Clinker the five letter- 
writers have different personalities, and hence different views, Smollett 
orders his materials so that divergent views finally coalesce; experience 
reconciles divergences by revealing single and unified truths. Old Bramble 
who loves order, for example, comes to recognize the need for variety; while 
Lydia, who is intoxicated with change and variance, learns the need for 
order. This need for unity-in-multiplicity or order-in-variety is a moral 
truth for Smollett, and indeed a moral truth for much of the eighteenth 
century. For James, however, who perceives in the substantive and phe- 
nomenal a reality fathered only by the individuated consciousness, there is 
necessarily a relativity of truth and knowledge. Thus, individuals have been 
effectively divorced, not only from absolute substance and absolute truth, 
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but also from one another — for in isolating the individual consciousness, 
James succeeded in creating for his men and women their own personal 
universe. 

We have only to examine the opening of The Wings of the Dove, where 
Kate Croy sits waiting for her father in his parlor, to discern the significance 
of this individuation: 

She changed her place, moving from the shabby sofa to the armchair upholstered in a 
glazed cloth that gave at once — she had tried it — the sense of the slippery and of the 
sticky. She had looked at the sallow prints on the walls and at the lonely magazine, a 
year old, that combined with a small lamp in coloured glass and a knitted white center- 
piece wanting in freshness, to enhance the effect of the purplish cloth on the principal 
table; she had above all, from time to time, taken a brief stand on the small balcony 


to which the pair of long windows gave access. The vulgar little street, in this view, 
offered scant relief from the vulgar little room... . 


Here again stress is not on concretions, the object-naming nouns, but rather 
on qualifying adjectives, the words of feeling, and on the involved sentence 
structure which sniffs its way into one area of perception, then into another. 
The details of Lionel Croy’s room are much more apparent than the details 
of Waterbath — and significantly so! We know, very precisely, that there 
is a sofa, a chair, several prints on the wall, one magazine, a small lamp in 
coloured glass, a knitted white centerpiece, a main table on which there 
is a purplish cloth. There is a pair of long windows, opening out on a 
small balcony which looks down to the street below. Why this emphasis 
upon the substantive, one might ask —but then is this not Kate Croy’s 
consciousness through which we see the room? and is this not a Kate, who 
for money and position and stolidity will abandon her father and take up 
with her Aunt? who sacrifices half her allowance under “mamma’s will” to 
Marian, in order that she may not have to give it to her father, and that she 
may acquit herself of responsibilities to Marian? who will abandon Densher 
to Milly, in order to gain both the man and the fortune? She is, as her father 
tells her, proof, “all you hard, hollow people together . . . of the deplorably 
superficial morality of the age.” Increasingly, Kate is to see, “as she had 
never seen before how material things spoke to her.” 

This would be quite a different room for Mrs. Gereth, who would have 
seen only the ugliness and the esthetic miseries of the place. But Kate’s 
consciousness is not that of the esthete. We do not learn of the ugliness 
of the sofa (though it may be ugly), but rather its shabbiness. The prints 
are not hideous, but “sallow.” The magazine is not distasteful, but pointedly 
“a year old.” The centerpiece is noticeably “wanting in freshness.” These 
are clearly the observations of a nouveau riche materialist, not of an esthete. 
“Things” have a reality for Kate, but their essence is dictated by a polarity 
which is Kate herself, who consistently decries the old and impoverished. 
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For Kate, the room, with its “faint, flat emanation of things,” represents “the 
failure of fortune and honour” — two elements she identifies here, as she is 
to confusedly identify them throughout the rest of the novel. 
Understandably, Kate finds the “tall, rich, heavy house at Lancaster Gate” 
particularly attractive, for it is a “provisioned citadel,” this home of Aunt 
Maud, which allows her refuge from the poverty and discomforts of the 
outer world. But Merton Densher, who represents yet another polarity, 
finds this same place “gregariously ugly — operatively, ominously . . . cruel,” 
when he enters it for the first time and takes in “the message of her massive, 
florid furniture, the immense expression of her signs and symbols.” He 
quails before the horrors of the place: 
They were splendid and were furthermore conclusively British. They constituted an 
order and they abounded in rare material — precious woods, metals, stuffs, stones. He 
had never dreamed of anything so fringed and scalloped, so buttoned and corded, drawn 
everywhere so tight, and curled everywhere so thick. He had never dreamed of so much 
gilt and glass, so much satin and plush, so much rosewood and marble and malachite. 
But it was, above all, the solid forms, the wasted finish, the misguided cost, the general 
attestation of morality and money, a good conscience and a big balance. These things 


finally represented for him a portentous negation of his own world of thought. . . . 
They revealed it to him by their merciless difference. 


This “message” which Densher receives from Aunt Maud’s things, this 


“expression of her signs and symbols,” is more than a stylistic device, a 
facet of James’s literary technique. Kate also finds her messages in this 
material world, and the “things” at Waterbath communicate with clarity to 
Mrs. Gereth. These messages are all different, however, and so obviously 
dependent upon the inner polarity of the persona involved. Meaning and 
value reside not in the thing itself, nor in a divine ordinance, nor in a series 
of natural, social, or moral laws; they reside rather in us and in what we 
make of them. This is not to say that the cracked and rotted chairs at 
Maison Vauquer had no message — for us, for Balzac, for Madame Vauquer 
— for they too spoke and expressed themselves. But “things” in Balzac, their 
messages embodied within them, spoke mainly of their own power and 
energy, which worked with clarity and consistency toward some ineffable 
goal. Man in Balzac might be animal, insofar as he allowed himself to be 
kneaded and moulded by these external forces; or tragic hero, insofar as he 
defied them. In James, however, the world of “things” can only suggest its 
message, much as a little cake nudged into being a whole universe for Proust. 
In James, energy is all within the individual consciousness; reality is im- 
prisoned within the limiting spheres of the ego; values are wholly dependent 
upon the sensitivity and awareness of self. Every act, every perception of the 
human dynamo is itself a phenomenon of this power. Like the flux of time, 
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the events of history, the forces of society, “things” for James are only 
manifestations of the individual consciousness. 

Critics have made much of the point-of-view in James as a literary 
technique depreciating the omniscient author and paving the way for the 
monologue interieur or erlebte Rede, the stream-of-consciousness novel, as it 
has been called. But James’s technique is more than a matter of style. Im- 
plicit is a metaphysics and a whole new conception of reality —a reality 
which Henry Adams was discerning in “The Dynamo and the Virgin”; 
which Conrad was groping his way toward in Lord Jim; which Proust was 
to grapple with after his taste of the petite Madeleine; and which Freud was 
to reinforce, much as Darwin had reinforced the metaphysics of the nine- 
teenth century. This is a technique which not only obviates the necessity for 
a raconteur, whose selections and arrangements are perceptibly present, if 
only in form and structure, but which exonerates the author from the realm 
of values and judgments and relegates him to the position of the detached 
observer — much as the modern scientist has become increasingly divorced 
from human values; as the literary critic has become an impartial analyst; 
and as the modern novelist has limited his engagements to the temple of 
structure. 

The orange of Henry James, squeezed by the imperceptible fingers of the 
detached consciousness, indeed contains an immensity of pulp and rind. 
We must not fail, however, in distinguishing between the externalized and 
cosmic rind of Balzac or Dostoyevsky and the inner pulp of Henry James 
— isolated, personal, and highly attenuated. ° 





TWO POEMS 


Harry Morris 


EPISTLE I: TO THE COURTS: EN ROUTE 


Upon this jointed trip I leave 

Metallic threads, so spaced they weave 
A labyrinthine path and pay 

Out, down their length, so much of me 
That I arrive unwhole, and say 

I must return that moon-blind way 
And ravel up myself, in fee, 

And place me whole in your finality. 


EPISTLE II: TO THE COUNTRY 


Unwilling, lonely, island-doomed, you left, 
Dropping the ringing wire to the ground; 
And though I never found a minotaur 

To slay, | met a monster in the depths 
Which kept me overlong in courses dark, 
Held by cleaving vines and bleeding spurs. 
The crosses and the tangles of the line 
Betrayed the desperate days; the brittle chill 
Redemption of the thread retrieved, I came 
To light alone and found the light alone 
Too harsh, too just. O you must intercede 
Or interpose at least. The light is hard. 


My paths are now upon the surface of 
The land. I see you always far away, 
And the line is driven in the earth some place 


Where you no longer stand nor I approach; 


I cannot find the way; the light is stark. 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
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STUDIES IN GENTLENESS 


Clarice Short 


But while she was too young and thoughtless to share in her father’s enthusiasm for 
Fielding and Smollet, “Don Quixote,” and “Tristram Shandy,” her mother was leading 
her in the pleasant ways of “Pride and Prejudice” and “Cranford.” 


—F.O. Marrtuiessen, Sarah Orne Jewett 


RS. GASKELL’S Cranford, published in 1853, and Sarah Orne 
Jewett’s The Country of the Pointed Firs, in 1896, have the distinc- 
tion of being two of the least exciting and most delightful novels 

written in the nineteenth century.* They afford a striking contrast to the 
novels publicly displayed at present for popular consumption, works whose 
titles are rarely less sensational than Blind Date with Murder and whose 
covers are enlivened with shapely bosoms and leveled guns. In these novels 
of Gaskell and Jewett sexual passion seems nonexistent and violence is only 
an “old, unhappy, far-off thing.” The people who inhabit these novels are 
curiously and lovably disembodied. 

The characters are sometimes tenderly sad for old loves long lost. They 
visit each other and drink tea or eat clam chowder whether the setting is 
England or the Maine coast. They are sometimes in poor health. They 
sometimes even die. But all is done most quietly. The characters are trans- 
fixed in typical postures by art as are the figures on Keat’s Grecian urn. The 
two novels and Keat’s ode have something in common. Ali three works 
seem to have the power to create visions and to suggest a great deal of 
human experience that the works themselves do not describe. 

The restraint characterizing both novels seems inherent in the material 
treated and in the natural style of the authors and gives no feeling of effort 
or calculation. In both novels the lack of dramatic tension and the sub- 
sequent mildness of emotional appeal are partly the result of the structure. 
The structure of each being episodic, neither book develops the kind of 
unified plot that usually involves conflict, tension, and dramatic climax. 
Both authors use the device of the narrator within the narrative with the 
result that the reader is thus twice removed from the events and can main- 


As poet, reviewer, and scholar, Clarice Short has frequently contributed to the WHR. Earlier this 
year her note on Joyce’s “A Little Cloud” appeared in Modern Language Notes. 


* Editor’s note: Both novels are currently available in inexpensive reprint, Cranford in the World's 
Classics (Oxford University Press), The Country of the Pointed Firs in Doubleday'’s Anchor series. 
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tain considerable detachment from them. The character of both narrators is 
partly responsible for the lack of dramatic and sensational elements in the 
novels. These fictional narrators are both respectable young women who 
seem to be aware only of respectable human relations. Neither is a rebellious 
soul who feels obligated to sneer at conservatism, and both reveal them- 
selves as warmhearted enough and candid enough to enjoy simple pleasures 
and love various characters whom they meet during the course of their 
visits. Both narrators are in the role of guests, paying or otherwise, and the 
charitable tone of both books may result partly from the traditional courtesy 
of guest to host. 

In Cranford, the narrator never becomes an individual in her own right. 
She shares the action rather than initiates it, except upon one occasion. She 
sends the letter which brings home a long absent brother of her friend and 
thus brings about a gentle sort of fairy-tale happy ending. The narrator 
in The Country of the Pointed Firs takes a more active part in affairs and 
becomes a character nearly as well-defined as any in the book. It is her 
interest in all, her tact as listener, that brings out much of the narrative. 
Her eagerness to share the life of Dunnet Landing and its environs takes the 
reader on many a pleasant excursion and introduces him to herbs, trees, and 
people that he would not otherwise have met. 

The setting of both novels is off the main stream of world affairs. Cran- 
ford, a small inland village in England, has probably seen more lively days. 
Though it is woman-centered and woman-ruled, there were surely men 
there once — someone built the houses. The Maine coast village of Dunnett 
Landing, the center from which all action in The Country of the Pointed 
Firs takes its inciting impulse, seems to have had a vigorous youth in the 
days of sailing ships and to have settled into the quietude of decay as other 
ports attracted the ships of a new era. One peculiarity of both novels is that 
the region which each portrays seems self-contained. Other regions are 
mentioned but become no more real than the landscape of The Faerie 
Queen. Each book creates a little world and peoples it, and one nearly for- 
gets that there are any others. 

The characters in both works give them their charm and at the same 
time their detachment from reality. Like the images on Keats’s urn they are 
art, not life. The laws of probability which they adhere to are pretty largely 
laws of the authors’ making, and to these laws the characters are obedient. 
One can make a few generalizations about the characters of both books. The 
leading characters in both are women, past middle age. Men play a small 
role in both novels and are so slightly characterized that they seem like 
old portraits, much faded. The characters that Mrs. Gaskell creates are seen 
through a haze of affectionate humor which produces the gentlest of 
satires. The characters of Sarah Orne Jewett are seen through the mild 
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air of affection only, with the resulting effect of an idealized portraiture of 
innocent souls. 

Perhaps both books have lived, in spite of their lack of plot and sensa- 
tional action, for three reasons: the style in which they are written, the use 
of various devices to give an impression of life where there is actually little 
going on, and the inclusion of various events which provide us with a kind 
of wish fulfillment. 

Both Mrs. Gaskell and Miss Jewett write concretely and lucidly. The 
reader knows the sight and sound and feeling of the situations which they 
present. Both writers have the gift of creating an impression of setting 
and character by a few pertinent details. “Miss Jenkyns stuck an apple full 
of cloves, to be heated and smell pleasantly in Miss Brown’s room; and as 
she put in each clove, she uttered a Johnsonian sentence.” “Mrs. Jamieson 
was kindly indulgent to Miss Barker’s want of knowledge of the customs of 
high life, and, to spare her feelings, ate three large pieces of seed-cake, with 
a placid, ruminating expression of countenance, not unlike a cow’s.” These 
two examples from Cranford suggest a social milieu, a type of character, an 
attitude of writer toward character. Equally deft is Miss Jewett at presenting 
the detail which stirs the imagination. All one’s childish concepts of the 
loneliness of Robinson Crusoe’s life and one’s mature realization of the 
essential isolation of the individual combine to give force to her description 
of Shell-heap Island. “ “There can’t be much of it that the salt spray don’t 
fly over in storms. "Tis a dreadful small place to make a world of.’” Nature 
and man appear both subtly and vividly before the eye and the mind: “At 
that moment I heard the unusual sound of wheels, and I looked past the 
high-growing thicket of wild roses and struggling sumach to see the white 
nose and the meagre shape of the Caplin horse; then I saw William sitting 
in the open wagon, with a small expectant smile upon his face.” 

Both authors give an impression of life, where there is very little, by 
elaborating upon the minute, by telescoping time (bringing in whatever has 
happened in a locale by a great deal of reminiscence), and by introducing 
one or two stories from the exotic world outside. 

The exaggeration of the minute excitement is exemplified in Cranford 
by the episode in which the whole community is disturbed by the unfounded 
rumors of strange prowlers and robbers. The timid old ladies finally band 
together to go to the edge of town to help Mrs. Forrester celebrate her 
wedding anniversary. By hiring a sedan chair for one of them and going in 
a body, they hope to escape not only the palpable terrors of robbers but the 
impalpable ones of the ghost that is purported to haunt a part of their 
route. Mrs. Gaskell’s handling of the journey to Mrs. Forrester’s suggests 
the mock heroic and makes humorously graphic an event of the slightest 
magnitude. “But when the evening came, Miss Matty (for it was she who 
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was voted into the chair, as she had a cold), before being shut down in the 
sedan, like Jack-in-a-box, implored the chairmen, whatever might befall, not 
to run away and leave her fastened up there, to be murdered; and even, 
after they had promised, I saw her tighten her features into the stern deter- 
mination of a martyr, and she gave me a melancholy and ominous shake 
of the head through the glass. However, we got there safely, only rather out 
of breath, for it was who could trot hardest through Darkness Lane, and | 
am afraid poor Miss Matty was sadly jolted.” 

The Country of the Pointed Firs is rich in such elaboration of minor 
events. An excursion by the narrator and her landlady from the mainland to 
one of the neighboring islands is impregnated with much excitement as if 
the episode involved the Norsemen setting out for America. “The tide was 
just on the turn, beginning to fall, and several friends and acquaintances 
stood along the side of the dilapidated wharf and cheered us by their words 
and evident interest. Johnny Bowden and I were both rowing in haste to get 
out where we could catch the breeze and put up the small sail which lay 
clumsily furled along the gunwale. Mrs. Todd sat aft, a stern and unbending 
lawgiver.” 

The characters supplement a quiet present by reminiscences of a lively 
past. In Cranford, Miss Matty reads to her guest family letters which reveal 
a more stirring life than that which Miss Matty or Cranford are at present 
experiencing. Sometimes the past of Cranford society is reviewed as the 
ladies of that society consider whether a newcomer or revenant should be 
admitted into it. Mrs. Fitz-Adam presents such a problem. “She had taken 
a large rambling house, which had been usually considered to confer a 
patent of gentility upon its tenant; because, once upon a time, seventy or 
eighty years before, the spinster daughter of an earl had resided in it. . . the 
earl’s daughter Lady Jane, had a sister, Lady Anne who had married a 
general officer in the time of the American War; and this general officer 
had written one or two comedies, which were still acted on the London 
boards.” 

The past is always important to the old, and almost all of the characters 
in both novels are old. In The Country of the Pointed Firs, the central 
character, Mrs. Todd — “landlady, herb gatherer, and rustic philosopher” 
—not only has many memories herself but delights to exchange reminis- 
cences with others. From a conversation between her and Mrs. Fosdick one 
learns that the locality had once been more interesting: “ ‘Yes,’ said Mrs. 
Todd after a moment of meditation, ‘there was certain a good many 
curiosities of human nature in this neighborhood years ago. There was 
more energy then, and in some the energy took a singular turn.” An 
example to prove this generalization was Joanna, “poor Joanna” as she was 
usually called, who after being crossed in love became a hermitess on Shell- 
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heap Island and lived there, alone except for her chickens, to the end of 
her life. 

Mrs. Todd takes her summer boarder to visit many people, always elderly. 
Sometimes they, like the ancient mariner, have actually been “alone on a 
wide, wide sea.” Sometimes they have vicariously lived eventful lives by 
identifying themselves with characters who have taken part in world 
affairs. Abby Martin, an old, old woman who lives over beyond heron 
swamp has the satisfaction of feeling that she is “the Queen’s Twin.” As 
Mrs. Todd explains, “She’s come to feel a real interest in the Queen and 
anybody can see how natural tis. They were born the very same day, and 
you would be astonished to see what a number of things have corresponded. 
She was speaking o’ some o’ the facts to me today, and you'd think she’d 
never done nothing but read history. I see how earnest she was about it as 
I never did before. I’ve often and often heard her allude to the facts, but 
now she’s got to be old and the hurry’s over with her work, she’s come to 
live a great deal in her thoughts, as folks often do, and I tell you ’tis a sight 
of company for her. If you want to hear about Queen Victoria, why Mis’ 
Abby Martin’ll tell you everything.” 

Both authors supplement the immediate small action, and the remem- 
bered or imagined greater ones, with one story which involves action of a 
sensational sort. In Cranford the story is told by the wife of an itinerant 
conjurer who has entertained the Cranford ladies. The magician had for- 
merly been a sergeant of the English army in India. The wife recounts how 
after losing six children to the Indian climate, she walked with the last 
one to the coast at Calcutta and earned her passage back to England. The 
exotic story in The Country of the Pointed Firs is told to the narrator one 
summer afternoon by old Captain Littlepage. He tells of being shipwrecked, 
far to the north, and of having spent a long time at a Moravian missionary 
station. There he had heard from old Gaffert, a Scotch explorer, of a land 
even farther north whose inhabitants had human shapes but vanished at 
human approach “flittering away out o’ sight like a leaf the wind takes 
with it, or a piece of cobweb.” 

Particularly in The Country of the Pointed Firs the characters are made 
to seem uncommonplace, are exalted at times to heroic stature, by the 
evocative terms in which they are described. They are given dignity by 
association. Mrs. Todd, the herb doctor, though ostensibly a buxom, open- 
hearted woman, is made to seem at times like a beneficent witch. “It may 
not have been only the common ails of humanity with which she tried to 
cope; it seemed sometimes as if love and hate and jealousy and adverse winds 
at sea might also find their proper remedies among the curious looking wild 
plants in Mrs. Todd’s garden.” At times she is related to noble things or 
characters of antiquity. “Mrs. Todd’s wisdom was an intimation of 
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truth itself. She might belong to any age, like an idyl of Theocritus.” “The 
light had faded as we watched. Mrs. Todd had mounted a gray rock, and 
stood there grand and architectural, like a caryatide.” After having in an 
hour of intimacy revealed that her husband had died unaware that she had 
never loved him, her heart having been given to another man that she had 
not been permitted to marry, Mrs. Todd assumes the dignity of a tragic 
heroine. “She looked away ... and presently rose and went on by herself. 
There was something lovely and solitary about her great determined shape. 
She might have been Antigone alone on the Theban plain. ... An absolute, 
archaic grief possessed this countrywoman; she seemed like a renewal of 
some historic soul, with her sorrows and the remoteness of a daily life 
busied with rustic simplicities and the scents of primeval herbs.” 

That a part of the lasting appeal of these two books comes from their 
providing a kind of wish-fulfillment shows the genius of their authors. The 
effect is achieved with what would appear to be the least likely of materials, 
namely restricted, frustrated, and aging lives. But the little worlds created 
by both authors provide a mild form of escape. Both novels create an Indian 
summer atmosphere. Only after one has finished reading them and has 
begun to think about them does he realize the imminence of the winter. In 
Cranford, particularly, events often turn out as one’s heart would like 
to have them rather than as his mind forebodes that they probably will. One 
would like to believe that Captain Brown, patronized by the ladies of 
Cranford because he is a man and poor, is familiarly visited by his old friend, 
Lord Mauleverer. One is delighted by the spectacle of a maidservant so 
loyal that she marries and plans to acquire a house so as to provide a home 
for her old mistress who has been impoverished by a bank failure. Again, 
though the intellect may classify the return of a long lost brother whose 
affluence will provide comfort for his aging sister to the end of her days 
as pure fairy tale, one would like to believe that Peter did return to: care for 
Miss Matty, and cries, “Down!” to skepticism. 

The Country of the Pointed Firs involves wish-fulfillment of a more 
subtle but no less disarming sort. Miss Jewett creates a commonwealth in 
which all the inhabitants are kind and loving. Mrs. Blackett, Mrs. Todd’s 
mother, who has lived most of her life on a lonely island, at eighty-six “has 
an affectionate air of expectation like a child on a holiday.” She receives 
her guests joyfully, tends them lovingly, and even sings for them. Old Mr. 
Tilley, one of the veteran fishermen of Dunnet Landing, invites Mrs. Todd’s 
summer lodger to visit him in the lonely cottage which he keeps neat for his 
dead wife’s sake. Old Captain Littlepage, after telling his story of his 
unfortunate voyage to the north, shows his appreciation for a sympathetic 
listener: “ ‘Step in some afternoon,’ he said, as affectionately as if I were a 
fellow-shipmaster wrecked on the lee shore of age like himself.” The people 
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of Dunnet Landing are not only kind to the visitor but show appreciation 
of and affection for one another. The one romance in the book, one of the 
least passionate in fiction, seems to be as much motivated by solicitude as by 
love. William Blackett, the shy old bachelor who lives with his mother on 
Green Island, goes once a year to visit a woman who lives inland, raises 
sheep for a living, and cares for her invalid mother. When the mother dies, 
William marries the aging shepherdess. 

Both Cranford and The Country of the Pointed Firs are poetic in the 
attention which they give to the minutiae of life which create the universals 
of human existence. The first possesses the charm of delicate satirical humor. 
The second has something of epic dignity because of the pervasiveness of 
the ocean. One feels that its gentle characters are illuminated by “the white 
sunlight flashing on the sea.” 














THE MAGDALENE 
Clinton F. Larson 


I am here, waiting for you, 

Asking for you to come: 

But not as you are, the coarse fame, 
But as the hurry of leaves, forgotten. 


There! The tumult of going 

Lilts on the threshold of sound — 
As if your voice hints of the coming 
Foliage of thorns. 


The night bristles the whispering 
Vengeance of giving, the power 
Rising like the delicate hand 

For the nail. The list of the head 


For God, you listen to hymns 
Crackling for flame, but, calm 
As the woodsman sleeping, 
You fallow the coming pain. 


I am here, waiting for you, 

When the obsession is over 

And left in the !cafless tree: 
Where are the turning and fleeing 


That are ever the finished God ? 

I am here, waiting for you, 

Under the tree, waiting for the touch 
Of its leaves. 


Provo, Utah 








AUTUMN SICKLY 
APOLLINAIRE 


Translated by John C. Lapp 


O ill beloved Autumn 
You shall die when the hurricane breathes in rose gardens 
When snow has fallen 


In the orchards 


Sorry autumn 

Die then in whiteness and fecundity 

Of snow and ripened fruit 

In the well of the sky 

Sparrow hawks soar 

Above the grinning green-haired nixies and dwarfs 


Who have never loved 


On the edge of distant woods 


Stags have trumpeted 


O Season how I love your ghostly cries I love 
Your fruit that falls to no collecting hand 
The forest and the wind that shed 
Leaf by slow leaf your tears upon the ground 
The leaves 
Trampled down 
The trains 
That run 
As life 


Flows on 


Los Angeles, California 





LETO 


Susan Smith 


Who is this rampant waker of the night, 
This blinding, burning burden I must dim, 
Mantle with my own self until I glow 
From the red fire within? 


Oh, I am gabrielled 
By vandal gods who stalk at night the rim 
Of their henced heavens. 


Daughters, fair of men, 
Keep to your chambers, never walk the woods 
Where pool reflections warp the raging gaze 
Of gods to something lovely as a boy’s — 


Oh, lock your windows on the god’s wild praise. 


I have conceived a giant, fair and red, 
Gold spattered, mighty, unconcealable. 
Where can a mortal shelter such a son? 
And how explain the unaccountable? 


Glendale, California 





BOOK REVIEWS 





HOMEWARD TO ZION: The Mormon Migration from Scandinavia. By William 
Mulder. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957, xii-++ 375 pages, $7.50.) 


Homeward to Zion is a study of the migration of Scandinavians to Utah during the half 
century following the opening of the Mormon mission in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
1850. Dr. Mulder describes this movement as a mere “trickle” in the mainstream of 
American, and even in Mormon, migration. He has chosen to analyze this particular 
trickle meticulously even while recognizing himself that it is both “placid” and small. 
There may be those who — before reading his book — may wonder why. 

The reason is in the author’s particular vision. He is the sort of historian one might 
describe as humanistic, and his book is more than a rare collection of historical facts. 
After reading it, one seems able to comprehend the whole Utah story in a new way, as 
one might comprehend the story of mankind from a masterly presentation of only one 
man by a good poet or novelist. Dr. Mulder speaks of Willa Cather’s treatment of the 
“significant trifles” out of which history is made, and one recalls Tolstoy’s comment, 
toward the end of War and Peace. We must, Tolstoy says, “take smaller and smaller 
units for examination . . . somehow integrating them (or finding the sum).” We must 
“leave aside kings, ministers and generals, and study the common, infinitesimally small 
elements by which the masses are moved.” This would seem the philosophy underlying 
Dr. Mulder’s study of the people he calls “Utah’s Ugly Ducklings.” 

Anybody who has lived in Utah for any length of time becomes aware of Scandi- 
navian influence, most obviously in the names of neighbors and friends, less obviously in 
lingering ways of life and habits of thought. Dr. Mulder has traced this influence back 
to Sweden, to Norway, and more particularly, since it provided the bulk of the con- 
versions, to Denmark. His book begins with the story of the proselytes, providing the 
background of the early Mormon story to make the rapid growth of the mission com- 
prehensible. Never before, in this reviewer's experience, has the doctrine of “The 
Gathering” been treated as well as it is here. American history has seen numberless 
literal followers of scripture, but only in the story of the Mormon migrations, especially 
from Europe, does one find the lost tribes gathered and the Children of Israel marching 
again. The power of a doctrine that could take thousands of Danes, “proverbially,” as 
Dr. Mulder says in his preface, “reluctant to sail out farther than they could row back” 
is something to think about. This collection and interpretation of many individual 
stories leaves no doubt that the doctrine was the compelling force, whatever other hopes 
or dissatisfactions may have operated in making emigrants out of people deeply attached 
to their homeland from immemorial time. 


The second part of the book, “Emigrant,” seems at first surprisingly brief. Spec- 
tacular as the journey over sea and land may have been, it was, Dr. Mulder seems to 
indicate, only a bridge between one life and another. The importance lies in the original 
soil and the soil to which these people were transplanted. What happened when 
thousands of Scandinavian farmers and seafarers reached the arid West, unsettled and 
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without a history? The answer is Dr. Mulder’s most valuable contribution. He has 
provided, using a unique point of departure, the most significant and vivid account yet 
written of those miniature melting pots, Mormon villages. 

None of the chapters in the last section, “Settlers,” have the excitement of the 
earlier “Siege of Babylon” or the peculiar passion of “Zion, When I Think of Thee.” 
The story which was at first, even statistically, a swelling drama, becomes at last a dis- 
cussion of how the Scandinavians lost themselves, most of them deliberately, in the 
larger pattern of Utah life. As a Utah Scandinavian myself, | know how many of us 
have regretted even the passing of the old language. 

The thinning out of the story is characteristic of many of the journals which were, 
Dr. Mulder says, his most valuable sources. The present reviewer has seen a number of 
them, using them in a quite different way. Perhaps use is the only way to realize how 
necessary is the function of intelligent history and interpretation, and to appreciate the 
work Dr. Mulder has done and the historical perspective he provides. He is too humble 
when he writes in his preface that “if the present study has any value at all, it springs 
from the immigrant himself, who wherever possible is permitted to tell his own story.” 
The point is that the immigrant has never told the whole of it. True, he has given the 
sense of life in his repeated simple notations of what he did every day in the fields 
and the mountains, and what he did in the church on a Sunday. But the larger con- 
text, the national and the international picture which rounded out the meaning of his 
existence, he was not able to see. To provide these is the function of the kind of 
good social historian Dr. Mulder is. If the immigrants, as he says, provide the flesh, 
surely he has provided the strong and necessary bones on which it takes its shape. 

The method of moving from the individual outward is a particularly felicitous way 
of treating this kind of history. The role of the individual would seem otherwise hap- 
hazard and fortuitous, when as a matter of fact nothing could have been more carefully 
ordered and arranged than Everyman’s contribution to the building of The Kingdom 
in Utah. When a need existed a man was “called” to fill it. 

A word about the style, which I find extremely rich in many places. Often a 
distinct Scandinavian flavor comes through and it is, as Dr. Mulder says in another 
connection, “as if the strong-faced portraits that used to hang on parlor walls should 
speak.” 

The full social history of American immigrants will consist, as Mark Twain once 
said of her literature, of a great collection of able books. Utah is fortunate in having 
the story of her Scandinavians told with extraordinary distinction in Homeward to Zion. 


; VirGINIA SORENSEN 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 


THE MORMONS. By Thomas F. O’Dea. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1957. 289 pages, $5.00.) 


The history of the Mormons has been one of conflict, persecution, and discrimination. 
As a result of this history, only recently have Mormon or non-Mormon scholars been 
able to view the Mormon movement without the tinted glasses of prejudice. Thomas F. 
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O’Dea’s scholarly, perceptive, and well-written book is the latest evidence that Mormon 
study has come to maturity. 

The early part of the.book discusses the origin and experience of the Mormons to 
about 1890, when the Manifesto announcing the abandonment of polygamy was pro- 
claimed. Chapter I answers the question “Who are the Mormons?” Chapter II explains 
the Book of Mormon, its “manifest meaning,” “basic themes,” and “other character- 
istics.” Chapter III, “The Gathering,” describes, with emphasis on the Missouri and 
Illinois periods, the Mormons’ attempts to establish themselves in communities. The 
“gathering” was motivated by the expectation of the early coming of the Savior and 
the urgent need for establishing the City of Zion where He was to dwell. But their 
efforts stirred suspicions among the other settlers, and they were forced to yield their 
settlements in the face of armed warfare and violence. 

Chapter IV, “Zion in the Mountains,” recounts the story of the migration from 
Nauvoo, Illinois, to the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and the rapid settlement of habit- 
able places throughout the Intermountain area, including Southern Canada and 
Northern Mexico. Chapter V, “The Return of Secular Life,” takes the story to the end 
of the polygamy episode. The forces for separation from the “world” were offset by its 
peculiar American character: 

A common homeland, a common culture, a common religion, common social institutions, a deeply 
felt common tradition, and the self-image of a separate and divinely chosen group with its own peculiar 


destiny — of such stuff is nationality born. In the Mormon case these possibilities stopped short of full 
national entity. . . 


Despite the marked and genuine peculiarity of Mormonism, however, its typical American quality 
is no less real: for here is one of the great paradoxes of the Mormon experience. The Mormon group 
came closer to evolving an ethnic identity on this conunent than did any other comparable group. More- 
over, it was a genuine, locally and independently conceived, ethnicity, born and nurtured on this side of 
the water and not imported from abroad. Yet it also has been “an America in miniature” (116). 

This peculiarly American character of Mormonism is a recurrent theme in this 
book, but O’Dea’s most important contribution is his systematic exposition of the 
“values of Mormonism.” He writes: “Freedom, rationality, the universe a world to 
conquer (a projection of the American continent to infinity), progress, self-improvement, 
mastery — these are the basic principles of Mormon theology. They are comprehended 
in terms of the advancement of intelligences toward perfection, an advancement in 
which one leading intelligence exerts authority over the rest. . . . Mormonism has 
elaborated an American theology of self-deification through effort, an active tran- 
scendentalism of achievement” (154). 

The problem of authoritarianism and democracy, one of numerous paradoxes of 
Mormonism, is the subject of Chapter VII. In the early period of the church, Congre- 
gationalism — the rule of the “common man” — was transcendent, but as the movement 
developed, it became more and more subject to central control by the hierarchy; the 
hierarchy itself developed as part of the process of centralization. “What had developed,” 
says O'Dea, “was a democracy of participation and an oligarchy of decision-making 
and command” (165). 

Chapter VIII deals with the cooperative activities of the Mormons, including the 
system known as the United Order, the organization of the mutual irrigation companies 
in Utah and the West, and the more recent development of the Welfare Plan. 


The final chapter discusses “sources of strain and conflict.” Here the author notes 
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the various dilemmas facing the church. Among these are “authority and obedience 
versus democracy and individualism”; “encounter with modern secular thought,” or 
“education versus apostacy”; the commitment to agrarian values and agriculture in 
the face of an ever-growing trend toward industrialism; “political conservatism versus 
social idealism.” 

This book is without a peer as an overall study of the Mormon movement from the 
standpoint of the social analyst. Nels Anderson’s Desert Saints focuses attention on the 
Utah period. The earlier, and pioneer, work by E. E. Ericksen, Psychological and 
Ethical Aspects of Mormon Group Life, also focused on the Utah scene. Other fine 
studies of special aspects of the movement such as Joseph A. Geddes, The United Order 
Among the Mormons, the studies by Hamilton Gardner and Leonard J. Arrington on 
socio-economic aspects; Kimball Young’s definitive study of the polygamous family 
experience (Isn’t One Wife Enough) and a number of other works have greatly 
enriched the literature. Perhaps we may look forward now to more studies of other 
religious movements and build a sociology of religion, a field too long neglected by the 


social scientists. ’ 
Lowry NELson 


University of Minnesota 


THE GERMAN IDEA OF FREEDOM: History of a Political Tradition. By Leonard 
Krieger. (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957. xii + 540 pages, $7.50.) 


In Western history it is hard to conceive a more crucial or difficult inquiry than one 
into the reasons Germany did not develop political institutions more in line with French 
and British democracy. Why did the liberal thought of this gifted and highly literate 
people not succeed in modifying conservative and authoritarian agencies and powers 
sufficiently to avoid the catastrophic conflicts of our century? Was it an accident of 
geography, Germany’s intermediate position between Eastern collectivism and Western 
individualism? Or was it something in the so-called German character inherently 
inimical to democracy? Theories abound in this area. Immediately after the war 
emotional interpreters of German history professed to find a single line of development 
from Alaric to Hitler. But thoughtful people are now inclined to read the German 
record with more perceptive eyes and to take account of the historical twists and turns 
on Germany’s road to the present. “The German problem,” as it is often termed today, 
is not easy to understand and few of us are knowledgeable enough about intellectual 
history to possess reliable opinions about why the Germans are as they are. Even to the 
experts and to the Germans themselves there are many enigmas about the course of 
German intellectual development. In their case, history appears to be particularly rich in 
accidents, tragic ifs, ands, and buts. 

Leonard Krieger, Associate Professor of History at Yale, demonstrates unusual 
competence in untangling the threads of the liberal tradition in Germany from the late 
medieval period to 1870, with an interesting epilogue on present developments. He is 
both impartial and scholarly and has obviously put an immense amount of labor and 
care into his research and writing. His knowledge of the voluminous German primary 
and secondary works is demonstrated on every page and he manages to be nearly as 
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detailed and thorough as the German scholars themselves. To the person unacquainted 
with German intellectual history, it will come as a surprise to learn that such a formid- 
able liberal tradition exists and even to those who are relatively at home in European 
thought this book will add a storehouse of knowledge hitherto unavailable. 

What is meant by the German idea of freedom and how does it differ from Anglo- 
Saxon or Gallic ideas? Throughout their long history the Germans have tended to 
define freedom in two ways, both different from the dominant Western interpretation. 
The one conception was to think of freedom in terms of state law, liberty bestowed by 
a monarch upon his people in the form of Recht. It is a collective freedom, often 
referred to as freedom for as contrasted with freedom from. Subjects are free to realize 
their potentialities within and not apart from the political whole. Individual rights are 
subordinate to the power and duties of the state in the person of the ruler and the state 
bureaucracy. This collective theory of freedom is probably most familiar to the West 
through the formulations of Hegel and is still regnant in the Communist theory — 
though hardly the practice — of the state. To one brought up in our tradition it is 
especially hard to grasp, for we have long since learned to think of freedom in 
individual terms as freedom from all forms of absolute authority, particularly that of 
the state. 

The other idea of freedom, hardly less fateful in German history, is metaphysical. It 
consists in the isolated individual’s relation to what he conceives to be ultimate reality 
and is divorced from politics and society almost completely. Such freedom is found 
only in the realm of intellectual culture and speculation. Intellectuals who valued this 
spiritual freedom tended to cut themselves off from the rest of the population and found 
themselves ineffectual in relating theory and practice. It led them to a peculiar kind of 
otherworldliness. The things that are Caesar’s and the things that are God’s were 
sharply divided in Germany since Luther’s time and usually what belonged to the 
former was determined by the various Caesars who ruled the petty German states. 

Between these two diverse interpretations the many liberal thinkers Germany pro- 
duced during the last three centuries have been trapped. Their attempts to introduce 
Western doctrines of individual rights and so transform authoritarian institutions were 
stultified both by their own imprisonment in these abstract theories of freedom and by 
their lack of following among the populace. Promising parties and movements seemed 
always to peter out, chiefly because practical leadership was missing. The French 
Revolution seemed to offer a great opportunity for radical change as did the powerful 
movements of 1848, but the impetus for reform was not quite strong enough. 

Krieger is not very clear about the effects of the French Revolution on Germany 
and indeed nearly contradicts himself. He seems unable to make up his mind on how 
deepgoing and influential French revolutionary thought really was. Thus on page 84 
he writes: “Hence the legacy of the French revolution in Germany was quickly dis- 
sipated; it lost its specific identity and was refracted into a number of separate and 
subordinate stimuli which simply pushed theorists and authorities to expand the 
established order of thought and action until it neutralized the challenge through piece- 
meal absorption.” But on page 139 he writes: “The French Revolution had more than 
an intellectual impact upon Germany. In its ultimate effects it seemed to inspire a 


whole new integration of German politics upon a liberal basis.” However, one should 
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not be hasty in condemning such apparent inconsistencies. Causal influences are subtle 
and complex things, and in this controversial instance it is indeed difficult to assess 
with anything approaching exactitude either the immediate or long-range consequences. 
What of the future? In his interesting epilogue Mr. Krieger points out that the 
Nazis destroyed utterly the age-old association between liberty and the traditional state. 
When Hitler proclaimed that his Party and racial ideas were above all law, he robbed 
Germans of their almost superstitious respect for Recht. Though Krieger does not say 
so, Hitler may also have convinced those Germans who take pride in a metaphysical 
freedom supposedly beyond the reach of politics that their interpretation is no longer 
tenable. Like a cautious scholar, Krieger does not venture into prophecy, but he does 
conclude his book with the suggestion that if the Germans have really learned that the 
state cannot be trusted to guarantee men’s freedom, “then the central strand in the 
German political tradition has been cut and all possibilities lie open for the future.” 
To this reviewer Krieger seems to substantiate his thesis. More important than the 
institutions have been these peculiar conceptions of freedom in Germany’s tardiness in 
accepting democracy. Even the sceptic about the influence of ideas on a nation’s 
development may possibly be convinced by this impressive scholarly effort. But the book 
is not easy reading and at times something distinctly less than exciting. This is a pity 
because it is likely to restrict the number of readers the book will have. Mr. Krieger 
can hardly be blamed for most of this. He has made his way with considerable skill 
through a long maze of documents and confusing cross-currents of intellectual history 
in the effort to make the German scene intelligible. The serious-minded student must 
be prepared to expend time and care in order to understand what is if its nature far 
from clear. Such a student will be ready to congratulate the author on a difficult job 

well done. 
J. GLENN Gray 


Colorado College 


THE ETRUSCAN. By Mika Waltari. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 381 
pages, $4.50.) 


In The Egyptian Mika Waltari brilliantly outlined the life and religious philosophy of 
Egypt. In The Etruscan, through the medium of Lars Turms, he lays bare his own 
mature view of the mystery of human life. Twice while crossing the Atlantic, this 
reviewer read the book, each time with greater absorption and fascination. 

The novel is the story of an Etruscan Lucumo or priest who experiences reincarna- 
tion in the latter half of the sixth century B.C., lives through the Ionian Revolt, and 
visits among other places the oracle at Delphi, Sicily, Rome, and his native Etruscan 
cities. No earthly power can kill him before his allotted time, and withal he possesses 
the divine might to summon the wind and the storm. His love for the mortal woman 
Arsinoé, a priestess of Aphrodite, makes him aware of mortal appetites which tend to 
dim the pursuit of the divine and contemplative in man. She finally renounces him and 
marries a Roman patrician on the specious pretext that her marriage with Lars Turms 
was never really valid. This causes no bitterness but only frees him to pursue his quest 
of a merger with the ultimate divinity. 
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Mika Waltari has done excellent research in Etruscan life and thought, and Lars 
Turms stands forth as a distinct human being. He is by no means perfect, yet he has 
within him something of the divinity we all crave, and above all he possesses a consum- 
ing knowledge of his own destiny. Greek and Etruscan history and religious thought 
come to life, and the narrative is convincing, at times highly imaginative, and always 
exciting. In short, The Etruscan is well worth the reader’s time. 


: . Jacos GEERLINGS 
University of Utah 


GET AWAY FROM ME WITH THOSE CHRISTMAS GIFTS — AND OTHER 
REACTIONS. By Sylvia Wright. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956. 247 pages, 
$3.95.) 


Using the pages of the WHR to review Get Away From Me gives one an ill-adjusted 
feeling, like dressing for hamburgers. Miss Wright’s book is the flippant, inconsequen 
tial group of essays we have a great deal of — hardly the fare for a university magazine 
—and while they have been printed in rather resounding places, Harpers, Vogue, the 
Atlantic, the fact merely confirms a suspicion one had as to the consistency of quality 
of those magazines. Even there, one surmises, the essays were the touch of whimsy 
between more austere items. 

It seems to me that except for wisdom humor is the most difficult of human arts. 
For one thing it is, and must be, subservient to something else. In many of our humor 
ists (and I think this applies to Miss Wright) the desire to be funny sits on the throne, 
and laudable as humor is, it shouldn’t sit on the throne. Humor is the jester, not the 
king. Alone and omnipotent, humor is too self-conscious, postures too grotesquely. 

For one thing, humor is undependable. Plot and character and mood and the like 
can be summoned, within limits; but humor comes and goes at caprice. All the author 
can do is arrange the furniture, light the candles, burn incense — and wait. The sub 
sequent scene may be funny and it may not. Consequently a work that depends wholly 
on humor is a spotty thing, just as, to return to the earlier figure, a court dependent on 
a jester is ill-ruled. 

Satire, of course, has its own built-in control; it carries its criticism within itself. 
But in satire too there is a correlation between the inner intensity and the outer gloss. 
How often do we notice that the most devastating satirists — Swift or Waugh, for 
instance — work against an equally devastating sense of evil. But Miss Wright lacks 
this intensity. She seems to find the world mildly amusing — which, in the last analysis, 
is what the reader finds her essays. 

For Miss Wright has nothing to rely on but humor. The reader is often aware, 
from oblique glimpses, that she is intelligent, keen, mature and often wise. But she has 
been told that she has a sense of humor. Consequently she has invested her total wealth 
in her humor, and brings in her intelligence and wisdom only because, once having 
picked up these traits, it’s not easy to lay them down. But there is nothing behind most 
of these essays but the desire to be funny. And it is not enough. Many of them are 
funny, but during the stretches that aren't, the reader has nothing to buoy him up, 


only the hope for another quip and the dreary sense of the clicking of a trigger. 
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In the book you'll meet various troublesome accoutrements of our world, from 
fluorescent lighting to Paddy-with-grass-for-hair. You'll find the disadvantages of being 
named Sylvia (the opening gambit is always a knowing look and the quotation), the 
best opera music to clean house to (“if one has mastered a sort of scooping motion, one 
can manage a few slats while Briinnhilde ho-yo-to-hoes”’), the difficulties of inheriting a 
house (“privet roots . . . crawl into the drainpipes and awful things transpire —I use 
this exactly — in the cellar”), the idiosyncracies of machines (“I tried to feed a small 
rug into the wringer of mine, and it chattered at me”) and the number of dishes one 
soils making up a Fannie Farmer recipe (thirty). 

I’m not sure of quoting, for without the preparation of the entire essay one par- 
ticular passage may not detonate. But here’s one of the better ones: 

The first instruction [in assembling a lamp] was to open up the shade until it was fully expanded 
and turn the larger opening toward me. Unlike an opera hat, the shade had no device which kept it 
popped out, so I was holding it apart with both hands, when I peered over my shoulder at Instruction 


2, and it said, “Take a leg.” 
There was a period of a certain breathlessness. 


Or this: 

The other day I bought a bed pillow. Attached to one end was a large tag with cryptic notations 
about license, certification, Act of Congress, and entirely new material. In large black letters, it said: 
DO NOT REMOVE THIS TAG UNDER PENALTY OF THE LAW 

It's my pillow, isn’t it? I paid for it. Why can’t I take off the tag? But I don’t. 


The illustrations, by Sheila Greenwald, are attractive. 


; : Jack GaRLINGTON 
Uniwersity of Utah 


NEW ENGLAND SAINTS. By Austin Warren. (Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press, 1956. 192 pages, $3.75.) 


A new work that promises to deal perceptively with the most pervasive strain in our 
culture is a thing of interest. Professor Warren’s Massachusetts birth and ancestry, his 
broad experience there as student and teacher, and his very considerable reputation as 
editor and critic in several areas of literature led me, from its first announcement, to 
anticipate reading New England Saints. | looked forward to an original, well-balanced, 
and profound treatment of some examples of what the many-faceted Puritan character 
has been during its four centuries of development in America. 

The choosing of one’s saints (like choosing a wife) is a very subjective, personal 
thing, and no one (however satisfied he is personally with his choice) would pretend to 
make a selection which he would want to defend in any absolute sense. Although 
Professor Warren selects no Quaker, disposes of Cotton Mather a bit too glibly to suit 
my taste, and ignores Thoreau, Dickinson, and Robinson in favor of Emerson, I forgive 
him. I certainly would not quarrel with him if he finds a pragmatic satisfaction in his 
particular roster. In definition — and defense — of his “saints” Professor Warren says, 
“My saints are, none of them, canonized; but they are, whether priests, and of whatever 
‘communion’, men I recognize, and celebrate, as those to whom reality was the spiritual 
life, whose spiritual integrity was their calling and vocation.” In customarily according 
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Conscience the rocking chair, New England has developed at least its share of men and 
women devoted to the inner life, and they are of course of many varieties of conviction. 
The only thing I would ask of the hagiologist is that he make a full and convincing case 
for each “saint” of his preference, portraying the particular spiritual realities to which 
each was dedicated in clear, coherent fashion with as few irrelevancies as possible. 

In a great part of this book Professor Warren accomplishes this admirably: he 
presents his “spiritual ancestors and kinsmen” with sufficient concentration, detail, 
penetration, and warmth that they take on convincing reality as worthy exemplars of 
New England’s inner life. Seven chapters establish this predominant pattern in which 
one “saint” has undisputed prominence in the chapter, and the richly filled background 
of contemporaries and spiritual issues is kept subordinate. Some of the best of these deal 
with Alcott, Emerson, the Elder Henry James, C. E. Norton, and Irving Babbitt and 
are adaptations of essays and books published at various times since 1931. These 
chapters are uniformly perceiving of the essence of the men, but they vary from eleven 
pages on Alcott to thirty-two on James — perhaps an indication that Alcott is a minor 
saint and James a major. 

“Father Taylor, or, Metaphor among the Methodists” is a chapter dealing with the 
Reverend Edward Taylor (1793-1871), who was the chief archetype for Melville’s 
Father Mapple. Although one of the briefest chapters, it is one of the best for the vigor 
and disciplined unity with which it reveals the genius of this unlearned, genial saint 
who served for over forty years as pastor of the Seamen’s Bethel, Boston. The least 
effective among those chapters which concentrate on one person is the one that deals 
with John Brooks Wheelwright, Anglo-Catholic poet and economic nonconformist. 
The relevance of Mr. Wheelwright’s relationship to the seventeenth-century Puritan 
minister John Wheelwright, to John Dryden, and to Edward Everett, who was his 
“mother’s father’s uncle by marriage,” is not adequately established. But least convinc- 
ing of all as evidence to constitute Mr. Wheelwright a saint are the samples of his 
poetry of which Professor Warren asserts: “Wheelwright was a saint; he was also a 
poet whose books will one day take their rightful place in American poetry and scrip- 
ture.” This is highly ambiguous prophecy. 

In the remaining three chapters of the book there is no attempt to maintain 
the pattern of one unified, fully-drawn portrait to a chapter. “Fénelon among the 
Anglo-Saxons” is a strange chapter indeed —a most oblique and attenuated way of 
getting at a New England saint. Channing, if the chapter is supposed to be about 
Channing, is almost lost sight of in a welter of saints treated elsewhere in the book 
and others who merely dissipate the potential force of the chapter. This disproportion is 
strange and ironic —as if this French Catholic were the indispensable lens through 
which alone Channing is to be adequately revealed. 

If Professor Warren is loath to grant Channing full status, he is apparently even 
more dubious about saints among the poets and orthodox parsons of New England. 
These two chapters are so general and inclusive that little of value emerges: surely 
no saint is revealed. In these undifferentiated catalogues of little more than names of 
poets and parsons there is no recognition that saints of a really high order are not 
common and abundant. One does not “recognize and celebrate” a saint by losing him in 
a herd. 
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In spite of what I consider the inadequacy of these three chapters, New England 
Saints is a book of unusually high order. It is the sort of work that does not preclude, 
but invites parallel studies of New England and of other cultures. The statement of 
sources at the end is good but not exhaustive, and there is no footnote documentation. 
There is no index. The format is pleasing. 

J. GoLpEN TayYLor 


Utah State University 


SARTOR NON RESARTUS 
W. Arthur Boggs 


A tailor dressed in fashion 
Remains a tailor still; 
Though he clothe a nation, 
Himself he can not frill 
With costly stuffs or silk 
And not betray his ilk. 
The paradox is thus: 


Sartor non resartus. 


Oswego, Oregon 











HERE AND THERE 


IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by Eileen Barr Tarcay 


Tue INTELLECTUAL IN AMERICA 


In his address to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Princeton University March 28, 
1957, entitled “On the Place of the In- 
tellectual in America,” Harold W. Dodds 
began by depicting the status accorded 
intellectuals in Continental Europe and 
by showing some of the disadvantages of 
this tradition, particularly in France and 
Mr. Dodds continued: “To 


return to our own country, America does 


Germany. 


not favor an aristocracy of brains any more 
than an aristocracy of inherited wealth or 
noble blood. If there 
‘establishment’ of intellectuals in America, 


is a true 
it relates largely to the organized academic 
profession of which the university is the 
With all its 
foibles and shortcomings, the university, 


corporate manifestation. .. . 


as it has developed since the Middle Ages, 
has become our chief institution for dis 
covering and sharing truth... .” 

Mr. Dodds quoted Woodrow Wilson’s 
comment on the “perennial misunder- 
standing between the men who write and 
the men who act” and then went on to 
say: “The first step is to appreciate that 
the man of scholarship and the man of 
The 


function of one is to be tirelessly curious 


action follow two distinct vocations. 


and critical in sifting old knowledge and 
in discovering and sharing new; the func- 
tion of the other is to get the world’s 
business done. Each pursuit demands its 
own special talents and operates under its 
own set of responsibilities. In a perfect 
world, each calling would fully under 
stand and support the other.” Unfor- 
tunately they tend to distrust each other. 


The practical man relies on empirical 
evidence from experience and tends to 
be conservative; “... the man of thought 
entrusts his career to new ideas . . . long 
before they are tested by experience” and 
“one essential function of a university is to 
sustain the search for more knowledge for 
its own sake.” As Emerson said, new 
“Therefore 


it is not strange that American popular 


truth does not bring repose. 


opinion should find it difficult to grasp the 
essential But 


. . the profession of scholarship renders 


idea of a_ university.” 


a... service by sustaining a vigorous con- 
cept of individual dignity and human 
freedom in an age of expanding govern- 
mental and other social restraints over in- 
dividual behavior and enterprise. America 
cannot afford to undervalue the island of 
independence which academic freedom 
maintains for our society in general.” 
Mr. Dodds spoke of Crane Brinton’s 
thesis “that the four great revolutions of 
history were preceded by the desertion of 
the intellectuals from the social order of 
the and said that the scholar’s 
“insistence on the preservation of his in- 
tegrity as a free individual” and his “criti- 


time” 


cal attitude toward the daily routine of 
human affairs” has led some conservatives 
to worry “as to whether the man of learn- 
ing has deserted the contemporary social 
This is not so, Mr. Dodds con- 
cluded with Brinton. “At bottom Ameri- 


order.” 


can intellectuals for whom university pro- 
fessors speak ‘share the faith of their 
fellows’ in our free way. “They are not 
really alienated . . . from bankers, business- 
men and politicians, in the way the intel- 
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lectuals of the revolutionary times were 
alienated from kings, tsars, nobles, gentry 
and prelates.’ ” 

Saying that “Scholarship’s chief parti- 
cipation in events is exercised through the 
communication of ideas to the minds of 
men,” and that therefore “the guild should 
cherish qualified members who can inter- 
pret recondite matters to the public” Mr. 
Dodds added: “I should not call from his 
cubicle the scholar who belongs there, nor 
seek to divert anyone from his pursuit of 
‘abstract thought.’ ” 

“Indeed a proper university is under 
a solemn duty to do just the opposite — to 
promote, not merely tolerate, pure science, 
pure scholarship, in season and out, 
against the pressures of the shortsighted, 
the practical. The university is society’s 
guardian institution of philosophy in its 
broadest and deepest sense.” 


(Princeton University Press, 1957) 
* * * 


Tue Great Issues 


The Great Issues Forum, presented by 
the University of Utah Department of 
Philosophy and Extension Division, in its 
fifth year has the theme “Great Issues 
The 


opening meeting on November 6 saw an 


concerning the Nature of Man.” 


overflow audience gathered in Spencer 
Hall Auditorium to hear Henry Eyring, 
Dean of the Graduate School, and Obert 
C. Tanner, Professor of Philosophy, with 
chairman Waldemer P. Read, Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, discuss “Man 
and the Cosmos.” 

The series continues with the following 
programs: “Man as a Political Animal,” 
December 11, 1957, by G. Homer Dur- 
ham, Academic Vice President and Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, William P. 
Kent, Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
and chairman Sterling M. McMurrin, 
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Dean of the University College and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy; “Man as a Moral 
1958, by 
Bodenheimer, Professor of Law, Walde- 


Animal,” January 15, Edgar 
mer P. Read, and chairman William P. 
Kent; “Man as a Knowing Animal,’ 
February 12, 1958, by Brewster Ghiselin, 
Professor of English, Sterling M. McMur- 
rin, and chairman Waldemer P. Read; 
“Man as a Religious Animal,” March 5, 
1958, by Jack H. Adamson, Assistant 
Professor of English, J. Peter Bercovitz, 
Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion, Westminster College, and chair- 
man William P. Kent; and “Man’s Self- 
hood,” April 2, 1958, by J. Glenn Gray, 
Professor of Philosophy, Colorado College, 
Rabbi Joseph H. Gumbiner, Director B’nai 
B'rith Hillel Foundation, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and chairman Obert C. Tanner. 

These lectures are open to the public 
without charge. A month or so after each 
meeting a complete transcript of the forum 
proceedings is printed by the University of 
Utah Press in booklet form, available from 
the Extension Division at 25 cents the 
copy. 


* * * 


THE CLassicac TRADITION 


Devoted to the topic “The Present-day 
Vitality of the Classical Tradition,” the 
customary annual scholarly conference of 
the American Council of Learned Societies 
will be held at Indiana University, January 
22, 23, 24, 1958. The program committee, 
under the chairmanship of Paul L. Mac- 
Kendrick of the University of Wisconsin, 
has decided “to concentrate upon the sense 
of tragedy developed by the Greeks as 
perhaps the best . . . aspect of the classical 
tradition whereby its contemporary ‘liv- 
ingness’ can be made compellingly clear.” 

In fulfilling the theme, the committee 
has planned, not lectures and panel dis- 
cussions, but direct presentation to the 
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audience of documents, both ancient and 
modern, which illustrate the continuing 
Such 
presentations will include a reading of 


vitality of the classical tradition. 


Sophocles’ Antigone and a performance of 
Jean Anouilh’s version of the Antigone; a 
discussion of the classical influence as 
revealed in the art of Pablo Picasso, with 
an exhibition of his works; and the per- 
formance of a contemporary musical com- 
position inspired in thought and feeling 
by the classical tradition. The fresh ap- 
proach, planned “to afford a maximum 
amount of contact with the documents 
themselves, accompanied by a minimum 
of verbalizing . . . should stimulate new 
thinking concerning the nature of the 
classical tradition” and will make it “diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, for any participant 
to utter a platitude about the classics.” 


The ACLS Newsletter, Volume VIII, 
Number 3. 


CreaTIve ScrentiFic TALENT 

The University of Utah Research Con- 
ference on the Identification of Creative 
Scientific Talent was held August 17 to 
20 at Brighton. Directed by Dr. Calvin 
W. Taylor, University of Utah psycholo- 
gist, and supported by a grant from the 
National Science Foundation, the meet- 
ing brought together fourteen eminent 
scholars to discuss creative scientific talent. 

Among the papers read were the follow- 
ing: “The Development of a Criterion 
of Scientific Competence,” by Dr. Lindsey 
R. Harmon, National Research Council; 
“Comments from a Physical Scientist,” by 
Dr. William B. Shockley, Nobel prize 
winner in physics, Stanford University; 
“Toward a Conceptual Model of Man as 
a Creative Being,” by Dr. Ross L. Mooney, 
Ohio State University; “Ultimate Criteria 
for Two Levels of Creativity,” by Brewster 
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Ghiselin, University of Utah; and “The 
Working Procedures of Creative Scien- 
tists,” by Myron S. Allen, Technical 
Service Research. 

Present at the conference were a number 
of special observers from the government, 
the Air Force, private industry, and the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation. 
In addition to the scheduled papers, the 
observers heard several group discussions 
regarding how creative scientific talent 
may be recognized, how early it may be 
identified, and how its proper training 
may be best initiated. 

This year’s conference was the second of 
its kind, the first having taken place in 
1955. A complete transcript of the first 
available. Entitled 
Proceedings of the Research Conference 
on the Identification of Creative Scientific 


conference is now 


Talent, 1955 (267 pp., paper bound), the 
transcript costs $3.00; it may be ordered 
from the University of Utah Press, Salt 
Lake City 12, Utah. 


SocIOLOGY AND THE INTELLECTUALS 


Bennett M. Berger’s provocative essay, 
and the Intellectuals: An 


Analysis of a Stereotype,” appears in the 


“Sociology 


Fall number of Antioch Review. 

“For some years,” he says, “humanist 
intellectuals have been cultivating a hostile 
stereotype of sociology and sociologists.” 
Mr. Berger identifies some of the intel- 
lectuals who have such a hostile attitude 
and then analyzes the unflattering image 
of sociologists which they have fostered. 
“The stereotype of the sociologist has two 
dimensions, founded in contradictory be- 
liefs which, in turn, have their source in 
the structure of the intellectual professions. 
The image of the sociologist as a patheti- 
cally ignorant and pompous bumbler (jar- 
gon-ridden, pretentious, and without in- 
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sight) is based on the conviction that 
sociology has no special subject matter, 
and is therefore no science; its technical 
apparatus and methodological strictures 
are hence not only presumptous but futile, 
and result only in pretentiousness and 
banality. The image of the sociologist 
as a Machiavellian manipulator, however, 
clearly rests on a recognition of the efficacy 
of scientific, especially statistical, techniques 
in dealing with a human subject matter. 
But both of these — the perceived failure 
as well as the perceived success of soci- 
ology — have elicited from the intellectuals 
a hostile response.” 

Mr. Berger identifies the twentieth-cen- 
tury intellectual as the literary man, who 
assumes the role of “commentator on con- 
temporary culture and interpreter of con- 
temporary experience,” and who is able to 
assume it because of his unparalleled 
freedoms: “freedom from the parochial 
demands of technical specialization,” “free- 
dom . . . to make large and uncompro- 
mising judgments about values,” and 
“. .. freedom from institutional restraints.” 
Thus, “the application of the techniques of 
science to human behavior is perceived as 
a threat to the viability of the most basic 
function of intellectuals in the Western 
tradition. .. .” 

From Max Weber’s Essays in Sociology, 
Mr. Berger draws a further source of the 
intellectual’s hostility to sociology. “For 
if it is true that intellectualization and 
rationalization, to which science commits 
itself and of which it is a part, means 
‘that principally there are no mysterious 
incalculable forces that come into play, but 
rather that one can, in principle, master 
all things by calculation, then it is not 
only true, as Weber said, that ‘the world 
is disenchanted, but also true that the 
social scientist is perceived as challenging 
that tradition of humanism and art which 
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has subsisted on the view that the world :s 
enchanted, and that man is the mystery of 
mysteries. To the carriers of this tradition, 
every work of art and every poetic insight 
constitutes further proof that the world is 
enchanted, and that the source of man’s 
gift to make art and to have poetic insight 
is a mystery made more mysterious by 
each illumination. ... Intellectuals in this 
tradition seem to believe that the fulfill- 
ment of the goals of social science neces- 
sarily means that the creative powers of 
man will be ‘explained away,’ that his 
freedom will be denied, his ‘naturalness’ 
mechanized, and _his 
made formula; that Cummings’ ‘feelingly 
illimitable individual’ will be shown up as 
a quite limited and determined ‘social 
product, whose every mystery and tran- 
scendence can be formulated . . . 


‘miraculousness’ 


within 
the framework of some sociological theory. 
It is no wonder, then, that a vision as 
fearsome as this can provoke the simul- 
taneous convictions that a science of 
society is both impossible and evil.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Berger says: “intel- 
lectual stereotypes are fostered by profes- 
sional specialization and reinforced by the 
diverse (and sometimes conflicting) per- 
spectives developed in each.” What is 
needed is an intellectual view that tran- 
scends such provincialism. And it is no 
help that intellectuals mostly address their 
criticisms of sociology to their own col- 
leagues rather than to sociologists them- 
selves. “The kind of cross-fertilization that 
might be achieved by having humanist 
intellectual perspectives critically directed 
at an audience of sociologists, perhaps in 
a sociological journal, might go a long 
way toward providing this transcendent 
perspective.” 

We hope that some intellectuals who 
read the Antioch Review will reply to 
sociologist Bennett M. Berger’s challenge. 
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Meantime, may we suggest that sociolo- 
gists would be less at a disadvantage 
defensively if they would turn to the 
humanistic journals, reading such articles 
as his own and that by M. K. Sanders in 
March, 1957, Harper’s:“Social Work: A 
Profession Chasing Its Tail.” 


“FarrHs FoR A CompLex Wor.tpb” 


The Autumn number of The American 
Scholar is devoted in large part to a sym- 
posium, “Faiths for a Complex World.” 
In response to the editor’s question: 
“What, in this tough and complex world 
of ours today, is a tenable faith that can 
bring sober sustenance to the many of us 
who are deeply troubled and perplexed by 
the various specters of the mid twentieth 
century?” ten scholars and artists, selected 
from the over-sixty age group, have writ- 
ten their replies. Solemn as the question 
is, it evoked some gaiety. Gerald W. John- 
son perversely interpreted the underlying 
intention as being to “ask us gaffers why 
we persist in cumbering the ground”; he 
says there are still many things he wants 
to know, for example, what Aristotle 
really meant by autarkeia, so that “I must 
politely decline all invitations to suicide, 
not as denying their logic, but simply be- 
cause I am too busy to arrange it.” Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams says that there are 
two things, “this feeling of happiness, or 
the possibility of it” which comes from 
writing a poem, and “the look in the 
woman’s eyes,” which “keep me plug- 
ging.” 

Howard Mumford Jones says: “My 
faith, so far as I can define it in a word, 
is that of a stoic” in spite of the fact that 
the “stoics have had, in some sense, a bad 
philosophical and a bad popular press.” 
While there is an austere, dramatic order 
of stoicism which calls up the image 


“ 


. of a Roman patrician elegantly open- 
ing his veins in the bath, my stoicism.. . 
lies nearer to what Santayana calls animal 
faith.” “The stoic faith . . . for me is 
acquiescence, not indifference. . . . Either 
you accept your human lot, with its im- 
perfect physiological equipment and _ its 
precarious tenure on the planet; or you 
do not.” 

“IT hold then, that though we may be 
here as on a darkling plain where ignorant 
armies clash by night, we ought to turn 
our attention to the ignorance, not blame 
it on the cosmic weather. Ignorance can 
to some degree be diminished, but over 
the cosmic weather nobody has any con- 
trol. In curing ignorance our aim should 
be to insure dignity to peasant and prince 
alike, not to diminish the stature of man. 
There are, I know, those who assure us 
that dignity is impossible to twentieth- 
century man. That quality they think was 
lost somewhere between Le Contrat Social 
and the concentration camp at Dachau. 
Seen from a good many angles, man re- 
mains the comic grasshopper Mephisto- 
pheles described; seen from other points 
of view, given his weakness, his rudi- 
mentary capacities, the uncertainty of his 
duty and the obscurity of his destiny, he 
has managed to produce things as various 
as the Parthenon, Verdi’s Otello, the 
spectroscope, modern hygiene, Charlie 
Chaplin, the skyscraper, electronics, The 
Brothers Karamazov and the rock carv- 
ings in ancient Indian caves. Grant that no 
other planet, so far as we now know, has 
anything on it remotely resembling human 
life, is it not something that man has 
done this much? The stoic knows not 
surely whether the gods exist, but if they 
do, he believes he will know in their good 
time. He does know, and acquiesces in, 
the limitations of existence, and, acquiesc- 
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ing, does what he can to insure that 
dignity and peace shall be the goal of 
humanity.” 


Wuat FrRENCHMEN BELIEVE 


In a spirit similar to that of Hiram 
Haydn of The American Scholar, the edi- 
tors of Réalités have asked eight eminent 
Frenchmen to assess man’s condition today 
by giving their views on such vital ques- 
tions as: “Is man naturally good or evil? Is 
war inevitable? Can there be morality 
without religion? Can there be an ideal 
political régime?” 

The replies begin with that of economist 


“This 20th 


régime will require, practically speaking, 


André Siegfried: century 
collectivism: a hierarchy and collective 
production. It will contain much less free- 
dom and much less respect for the rights 
of the individual than its predecessor. 
This is why the régime with which coun- 
tries like France, Britain and the United 
States continue to identify themselves is 
at odds with the requirements of a me- 
chanical civilization. I see such a civiliza- 
tion much more readily under an aristo- 
cratic form, or under the rule of techni- 
cians and scientists, or else under the 
coarse, brutal form of the 20th century 
dictatorship. Individualism is threatened 
to the extent in which our old Greco- 
Roman and Christian civilization is re- 
placed by a civilization of industrial pro- 
ductivity... .” 

Also quoted are advertising man Marcel 
Bleustein-Blanchet, Pierre Brisson of Le 
Figaro, the 1929 Nobel Prize winner in 
physics Prince Louis de Broglie, Professor 
Valléry-Radot, Hubert Beuve- 
Méry of Le Monde, and steel industrialist 
Jean Raty. 

And finally publisher René Julliard 


says: “Your question: Is the universe hos- 


Pasteur 
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tile or indifferent towards man? does not 
really interest me. To my mind, the 
universe is only a curiosity, a source of 
What does interest me is the 
hostility or the indifference of society to- 
ward man, for I believe that society, while 
indifferent toward the average man, is hos- 
tile to the individual of quality. It is 


the awareness of this hostility that releases 


meditation. 


the personality and enables the artist to 
express himself.” 


Tue Younc Reser 
From the Cultural Affairs Office of the 


United States 
London comes an announcement of the 


Information Service in 


American Embassy autumn lecture series. 
Entitled “The Young Rebel in American 
Literature,” the series includes seven lec- 
tures: on Henry David Thoreau by Carl 
Bode, Cultural Attache; on Walt Whitman 
by David Daiches, Cambridge University; 
on Sinclair Lewis by Geoffrey Moore, Uni- 
versity of Manchester; on F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald by Walter Bezanson, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; on Henry L. Mencken by Lewis 
Leary, Columbia University; on John 
Steinbeck by Richard Lewis, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; and on William Faulkner by 
Carlos Baker, Princeton University. 


Forp FounpaTtion Procram, 
HUMANITIES AND THE ARTS 


In March, 1957, the Ford Foundation 
began a program in the creative arts and 
combined it with activities in the humani- 
ties that had been under way since the 
end of 1955. The objectives of the new, 
combined program are: to prepare over 


the next two years a comprehensive study 


of the economic and social positions of the 
arts and of the artist in the United States 
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today; to stimulate the creative develop- 
ment of talented persons; to support 
experiments, demonstrations, and studies 
that will help to clarify objectives, set 
standards, or open new avenues in the 
humanities and arts; to support humanistic 
scholarship basic to the humanities gen- 
erally rather than to specialized fields. 

The first five grants made under the 
new program, in September, 1957, in- 
volved studies and experiments and the 
encouragement of individual talent. While 
they “do not reflect an exact image of the 
program’s objectives . , they do serve 
as illustrations of the types of experiments 
and of some of the 


which the 


provided for 
mechanisms by Foundation 
hopes to construct additional opportunities 
for artists of proved talent.” 

“A major problem facing American 
composers of serious music is the great 
difficulty in getting a sufficient number of 
performances for a new work to give it a 
chance for life. The assurance of 
multiple regional performances of new 
symphonic works is the purpose of a 
$210,000 grant through the American 
Music Center. For the next three 
years, the symphony orchestras of 
Knoxville, Okla- 


homa City, San Francisco, and Washing- 


Boston, Minneapolis, 
ton will each commission one major new 
work annually. Each orchestra will then 
undertake to perform its own commis- 
sioned composition, plus at least three of 
the five other new works. Using estab- 
lished 


themselves, possibly three of the six will 


arrangements of the orchestras 
be recorded each year.” 

For the development of a repertory 
theater which will give training to young 
actors and will bring professional drama 
to small-town audiences, a grant of $130,- 
000 has been made to the Cleveland Play 


House, a nonprofit company now in its 
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forty-second season. “A panel of directors 
will receive from colleagues throughout 
the United States nominations of actors 
or actresses of proved talent who are a few 
years past completion of their original 
apprenticeship. Through auditions and 
will be chosen. 
From this group, the Play House will 
select fifteen who in its judgment can best 
be welded 


other means, twenty 


into a repertory company. 
These fifteen will then spend two years in 
residence at the Play House, getting ad- 
vanced training and experience in profes- 
sional theater. They will perform not only 
in studio theater but in regular season pro- 
ductions with members of the permanent 
Play House company. At the end of the 
training period, the company will tour 
small communities of the Middle West 
for a thirty-six week season.” The Founda- 
tion’s grant will pay for the salaries of 
the actors and actresses; all other expenses 
are guaranteed by the Play House. 
“Throughout its brief history, American 
opera has never been tested in a sustained 
repertoire before U. S. musical audiences,” 
and “American composers find little en- 
couragement to write for the lyric theater.” 
$100,000 
furnish forty per cent of the cost of an 
experiment proposed by the New York 
City Opera Company: during five weeks 


A Foundation grant of will 


in the spring of 1958 a repertoire of eleven 
contemporary American operas written be- 
tween 1939 and 1957 will be presented. 
Funds are also provided to bring selected 
York to 


observe rehearsals of the special reper- 


American composers to New 
toire and further their technical compe- 
tence in the lyric theater. 

A concern for the status of independent 
art schools prompted a grant of $150,000 
to the Minneapolis School of Art, which 
will use the funds to conduct a five-year 


experiment with its curriculum. “It will 
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bring in leaders from other member insti- 
tutions of the National Association of 
Schools of Design and from colleges and 
universities, together with critics and 
artists, for seminars in experimental course 
design. It will appoint evaluation teams 
and will share with other institutions the 
results of its experiments.” 

“Americans and foreign visitors alike 
are impressed by the abundance of tal- 
ented vocal material in the United States. 
But there is a serious lack of opportunity 
for even the highly trained young singer 
to advance from study and preparation to 
an important operatic debut.” A Founda- 
tion grant of $165,000 will provide for a 
three-year continuation of the Experi- 
mental Opera Theatre of America, estab- 
lished by Renato Cellini, director of the 
New Orleans Opera House Association. 
Singers from around the country are audi- 
tioned in New York and New Orleans. 
Under the grant, twenty winners of the 
auditions each year will be given eight 
weeks in New Orleans, during which each 
singer will appear in public in at least two 
major roles and be paid during rehearsal 
and performance periods. 

The Ford Foundation program in aid of 
humanistic scholarship has previously been 
described in these columns. It includes the 
grants to university presses and the $2.6 
million to the A.C.L.S. which, together 
with $500,000 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, provided the research fellowship and 
grant-in-aid programs for scholars. 

Applications for grants for experiments, 
demonstrations, and studies in the hu- 
manities and the arts, and scholarly enter- 
prises in the humanities should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, The Ford Foun- 
dation, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. The brochure describing 
the complete program may be obtained 
by writing the Foundation’s Office of 
Reports at the same address. 
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AWARDS AND Prizes 


The Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation has an annual prize of $1,000 for 
a study in American History. The first 
award will be made in April, 1959, and 
includes publication by the University of 
Kentucky Press . . . The Institute of 
Early American History and Culture has 
replaced its book prize with a manuscript 
award. It now gives $500 for the best 


manuscript in early American history .. . 
The New England Quarterly and Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company have established a 
Fellowship Award in American Studies of 
$2,400 to encourage works in progress in 


American history, literature and the social 
sciences . . . The American Historical 
Association has created the Moses Coit 
Tyler Prize of $1,500 and publication by 
the Cornell University Press for a manu- 
script in American intellectual history, 
including biography. 

The Virginia Quarterly Review has an- 
nounced the Emily Clark Balch Prizes in 
creative American writing for 1958. A 
first prize of $750 and a second of $250 
will be awarded for the best short stories 
submitted. January 1, 1958, is the closing 
date. Stories should be within the range 
of three thousand to seven thousand words. 
The editors reserve the right to accept for 
publication at its usual rates any manu- 
script that is not awarded a prize. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to The 
Virginia Quarterly Review, One West 
Range, Charlottesville, Virginia, in an 
envelope marked “Emily Clark Balch 
Prize Contest” and with a stamped return 
envelope enclosed. 


LETTER FROM INDIA 


India, we are told, is being devoured 
by its cattle, eroded by its uncontrolled 
rivers, and denuded of its forests. The 
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rupee is threatened with devaluation, ad- 
ministrative officers are lethargic and cor- 
rupt, and Gandhi’s legacy of civil dis- 
obedience threatens India with anarchy as 
every person or group with a grievance 
goes on a hunger strike to force its will. 
That’s India as 


full of problems and distresses after ten 


you read the papers, 
years of independence. These are the 
growing pains of a nation trying to lift 
itself from poverty and illiteracy by its 
bootstraps (and generous aid from abroad ) 
and attempting to achieve a welfare state 
through democratic means. Events put 
Americans here in an exciting — not al- 
ways enviable — position, for the Indian 
wants to know about everything, “How is 
it done in America?” Besides having made 
merchants happy with American dollars 
and having taken half a dozen persons off 
relief (having servants is like having your 
poor relatives around), we feel we are 
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making a modest contribution. Beside a 
bullock cart or under the shade of a ban- 
yan tree the conversations go on. An 
American idea or two may fertilize amid 
the cow-droppings. Our friends, of course, 
expect exotic reports from India — every 
chicken that crosses the road must be a 
peacock, every beggar a snakecharmer — 
but of course much of our energy, like 
everybody else’s, goes into simply stand- 
ing upright through long days, resisting 
the pull of gravity that has most other life 
on all fours. India teaches patience, endur- 
ance, the long view, the long pull. There 
is an innocence here as of children, and 
a gentility that redeems us when we feel 
tired and discouraged. And of course the 
thought of friends at home. 


WitiiamM Mu_per, 
Fulbright Lecturer 


Osmania University, Hyderabad 














